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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, writing strictly as an 
individual. His ideas are not those of THe Art Dr- 
cesT, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what he 
says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


An Impending Tragedy 

ROM amid the secrecy that has to date shrouded the fine 

arts angle of New York’s great World’s Fair of 1939, one 
fact now becomes crystal clear. There will be no Fine Arts 
Building nor any exhibition of contemporary or ancient art. 
Painting and sculpture will be relegated to the humble and 
more practical role of decorating the buildings that will 
house commercial displays. The reasons: the Park Depart- 
ment “will not allow it;” there is no space or ground allotted 
to such purposes; there will be no permanent fireproof build- 
ings, and consequently insurance rates would be exorbitant. 
Boiled down, these “reasons” evolve themselves into these 
two facts: art is not a commercial product; money will not 
be allotted by the Fair governors for purely cultural or edu- 
cational purposes. 

The case for the Fair commissioners was well stated by 
Robert D. Kohn, architect and Chairman of the Committee 
on Theme, in a speech at the National Arts Club. Mr. Kohn, 
according to Augusta Price Hudson in the club’s Bulletin, 
explained the broad plan for making the Fair a different 
exposition from any that has ever been held. It will differ 
notably in the features that it will not have. Though the 
scientific and artistic world was at first shocked by the an- 
nouncement that there were not to be the usual exhibits, Mr. 
Kohn now finds “general co-operation with the idea of hav- 
ing these finer things of life permeate all the displays, show- 
ing their closer relation with everyday life for greater enjoy- 
ment of all classes.” Instead of depicting a Century of Prog- 
ress, the New York Fair will help its estimated 50,000,000 
visitors “to appreciate the possibilities offered today for 
building a better world for tomorrow.” 

Artists need not feel too slighted by this omission, for 
there will also be no midway. New York art galleries and 
museums, say the Fair governors, will more than supply the 
hunger for fine arts; Coney Island, the world’s greatest mid- 
way, will meet the need for “common” entertainment. Neither 
will there be a special hall of science, for it is the theory 
of Grover Whalen, the Fair’s president, and the commission- 
ers that “things that are provided in generous measure by 
New York City will not be duplicated at the Fair.” 

Mr. Kohn said that artistic products of the machine are 
today available to all who cannot afford graphic and practi- 
cal examples of artistic taste in the various walks of life. 
By merging arts and sciences with all the displays in every 
department of human endeavor, the people will be shown 
the practicality of combining the fruits of science and art. 

On the surface such a general plan argues for a truly 
wonderful World’s Fair—ideally suitable for the “machine 
age.” It becomes a tragedy to the fine artists of the country, 
when one recalls the great benefits that developed and are 
developing for the artists as a result of Chicago’s Century 
of Progress, the Texas Centennial, the San Diego Exposition 
and the Cleveland Centennial. To put it bluntly, artists, un- 
less they take the initiative in New York, will be left out 
in the cold. 

Despite Mr. Kohn’s assurance of peaceful co-operation, 
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_ there are already stirrings of revolt in the world of fine arts. 
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A large group of the city’s most important art dealers met 
at the Kennedy Galleries and, after long deliberation, ad- 
vanced these suggestions: 


1—Since the authorities desire the Fair to sell and prosper 
commercially, therefore the art dealers should present a plan 
for success in the fine arts. 2—Since the Manhattan mu- 
seums do not sell and could not serve contemporary living 
artists, the New York art dealers should provide some spe- 
cial campaign. 3—At present all that is planned at the Fair 
is a Central Art Information Office, which might be slightly 
extended with small demonstrational exhibits. 4—It was 
suggested that a great show of contemporary art be held in 
the Empire State or Radio City, covering the many fields of 
living art activity. It is believed that funds could be raised 
to show new art in a new and brilliant way to the profit and 
pleasure of the visitor. 


The only alternative to art at the World’s Fair is a great 
exhibition in Manhattan, but if this is to be held on a scale 
commensurate with the elaborateness of the Fair and its es- 
timated 50,000,000 visitors, it will have to be engineered 
by those most interested—the artists, the dealers and the art 
enthusiasts. To arrange such an exhibition, either assisted by 
or independent of the Fair, will necessitate long-range plan- 
ning, capable leadership and adequate financing. 

Financing, the mysterious “unknown quantity,” may be 
made less forbidding by the publication of the financial state- 
ment of Dr. Robert Harshe who arranged Chicago’s great 
Century of Progress art exhibition in 1933. The statement 
follows: insurance, $13,850; transportation, $9,500; adver- 
tising, supplies and general expenses, $12,600; installation, 
decorations and guard service, $35,200; print exhibition ex- 
pense, $800; evening operation, $4,800; catalogues and sell- 
ing expense, $32,000; total cost, $108,750. Attendance, 
1,538,104; paid admission to painting galleries, 702,741; 
admission charge to painting galleries, 25 cents. 

A “dream” exhibition in connection with the World’s Fair 
would incorporate an exhibition of old masters at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum on a grand scale, and a great exhibition 
of contemporary art (with changing regional exhibits) at 
some appropriate location—Rockefeller Center, the Modern 
Museum (which will probably then be in its new home), or, 
to commemorate the most famous exhibition New York ever 
held, in the Armory which housed the 1913 moderns. 

To hold such an exhibition and make it pay expenses, show- 
manship would be even more of a requisite than capital. For 
to draw those who would naturally visit an art exhibit at the 
Fair Grounds but would prefer a night-club in Manhattan, 
a super-attraction would be necessary. No better attraction 
has been suggested since the New York World-Telegram hint- 
ed at the importation of Rembrandt’s Night Watch, unless 
it be the loan of the Mona Lisa from the Louvre—which is 
not as fantastic as it may seem. Either one would be worth 
a million in gate receipts, to stick to the vernacular that 
seems to characterize the World’s Fair. Whether such a spec- 
tacle would stir lasting art interest is questionable, but it 
would supply the funds to finance an exhibition for true art 
lovers. 

The fact that art’s place at the New York World’s Fair was 
ever in doubt points to the fundamental reason why 8,000 
of our artists are today “on relief.” We should take a lesson 
from the French— instead of lamenting their successful in- 
vasion of the domestic art market. Art to the French is an 
industry, only less in importance than wine or cosmetics, 
and consequently holds a major position in the Paris fair 
that opens in June. To Americans generally art is just a 
peculiar way of living, and the nation that produced the 
world’s greatest showman—Barnum—shows a wanton lack 
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of showmanship when it comes to one of its 
great potential resources. 

An art dealer the other day compared art 
lovers with horse lovers and concluded with 
the observation that the latter at least feed 
the steeds. Maybe an art exhibition held in 
connection with the New York World Fair 
in 1939 will furnish the spark that will trans- 
late the tremendous popular art interest that 
has been aroused during the past ten years 
into active art patronage. 





To Know Each Other 


A MAJOR FACTOR contributing to the dis- 
location of art in today’s economy is the 
tendency of the separate branches to go into 
seclusion one from the other. Never has there 
been a great artistic period in world history 
when the different arts were not integrated 
to enhance and to complement one to another. 
It is reasonable to suppose that any really 
great art period must be predicated on such 
a correlation: Certainly the Gothic, the Greek 
and the best Egyptian periods are marked by 
a hand-in-hand use of painting, sculpture and 
architecture. The cleavage in America today 
between the architect and the artist defeats 
in a large measure the best efforts of each. 

Architecture is coming back and it is going 
to mean a great deal to both painting and 
sculpture when it does. The architect needs 
the artist, but, possibly more urgently, the 
artist needs the architect. On every Federal 
Treasury mural competition the architect 
serves on the jury board and on many of them 
he dictates to a large extent, even sometimes 
as to subject matter, what decoration is to 
embellish his building. In architectural sculp- 
ture—the sculptor’s largest potential market 
—the architect has nearly everything to say. 
And once he feels he has been betrayed by a 
sculptor’s work which is unsympathetic to 
his building design, how a sourness for all 
sculpture can begin to curdle in his memory! 

The modern, so-called International style, 
rules out all architectural sculpture as a styl- 
istic tenet. Chaste and naked surfaces and 
thin membrane exteriors stretched over the 
box-like skeleton, have no use at all for heavy 
carved blocks. This architecture, however, is 
relatively unimportant in comparison with 
the large building commissions being given 
out in America today. Most architecture needs 
and is admirably suited for the sculptor’s en- 
hancement. 

What is most urgently needed to repair the 
present cleavage between artist and architect 
is not a Society of Mutual Admiration, but 
a genuine exchange of understanding of each 
other’s problems. How many painters in a 
mural competition have any idea at all why 
the wall they wish to paint has been placed 
where it is in the first place. Or how many 
sculptors anxious for the commission to carve 
out a facade relief on a large building have 
caught the essential architectural idea behind 
the building and have felt the glow of a 
sympathetic design to beautify it. 

In New York this month the Architectural 
League holds its annual exhibition (at the 
Fine Arts Building). THe Art Dicest sug- 
gests that all artists view this show to 
acquaint themselves with the contemporary 
work being done by the architects. And it 
wishes too that the architects would more 
often attend an art exhibition. The two ought 
to know each other better. 
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Miss Van Alen: Pieter VANDERLYN (1682-1778) 


Child Art of the Early 1800’s—Before “Self-Expression” Was Coined 


THE SUDDEN INTEREST in children’s art 
which has taken place in the past few years 
in America has led many people, especially 
the modern educators, sociologists, and psy- 
chologists, to believe that it is a wholly new 
development. An exhibition proving quite the 
contrary is on view until May 3 at the Down- 
town Gallery, New York, where 100 out- 
standing paintings and sculptures by chil- 
dren, done between 1725 and 1865, comprise 
a benefit show for The Little Red School 
House, New York’s famed center of modern 
educational methods. 

“Children in American Folk Ari”, as the 
show is named, presents a primitive tradi- 
tion for the native product that measures up, 
in the opinion of many experts, as higher 
than that done in any European country of 
the period. Mrs. Edith G. Halpert, director 
of the Downtown Gallery, has been collect- 
ing this art for several years and has pio- 
neered in the appreciation of its primitive 
quality. Several modern French artists, par- 
ticularly Fernand Leger, have expressed the 
opinion that this art achieves exactly what 
modern French art has been striving for. 

Most of the works are by young girls, and 
there is a reason for that. Young ladies were 
generally sent to the local Female Seminary 
for genteel instruction in rhetoric, sewing, 
elocution, and, for $1 extra, painting. Boys, on 
the other hand, were considered “sissies” if 
they did this sort of thing, but—the primeval 
urge will not be stayed—they did do calli- 
graphic steel pen drawings of remarkable 
force. Dexterity with the steel pen was of 
course a manly accomplishment in those days 
of heavy ledgers and flowery signatures. How- 
ever, as a consequence of this “sex division,” 
as Mrs. Halpert calls it, the show is over- 
whelmingly representative of girlish efforts. 

Children’s art today is approached in many 
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circles with considerable awe. It is “free ex- 
pression” and as such represents a psycho- 
logical as well as artistic activity and mod- 
ern educational theory dictates that the child 
must be unhampered by any pedagogical 
routine at all. As a result children have 
produced works which are variously “primi- 
tive,” “surrealistic,” “abstract,” and consid- 
ered high in aesthetic content. 

“Back in the early 1800's,” writes Mrs. Hal- 
pert in the catalogue foreword, “before ‘self 
expression’ was a common term, the children 
created works of art, fresh, free and original; 
works which furnish us with a rich record 
of the past, as well as paintings of aesthetic 
value not always equalled by their elders— 


Napoleon on Horseback: WitttaM BENNETT 
(Pen Drawing in Color) 





nor by the children of today . . . Their art 
was largely untaught. It was based upon a 
craft tradition combined with an instinctive 
‘rightness’ and furthered by a desire to en- 
hance their lives with pictures when there 
was none to buy. Simultaneously with the 
birth of the public school system and with 
the popularity of the inexpensive Currier and 
Ives colored prints, the art of ‘free-expression’ 
declined and died. The 1840’s saw this rise 
and fall. Thus, almost a century has elapsed 
between the high point of American Folk 
Art, and the present revival of children’s 
creative art.” 

Eighteen of the paintings are children’s 
portraits by adult artists, mostly the work of 
anonymous carriage painters, professional lim- 
ners and sign painters, whose natural good 
taste and feeling for craft distinguished the 
paintings they produced. These portraits were 
carefully selected to furnish a setting for the 
children’s work. 

Most of the children’s work was done in 
Pennsylvania, New England and the South. 
Many of the paintings are “fracturs,” a term 
used to designate paintings done with a quill 
pen and cat hair brushes. The word “fractur” 
is probably derived from the name of 
old German Gothic type. Another group of 
pictures include “theorem” paintings in which 
a master stencil was used (usually of a fruit 
still life) and the color applied. Subject mat- 
ter ranges from vital statistics to pure (and 
often surrealist) “Fancy Pieces.” In the main 
the children’s work represents girls and boys 
in their ’teens. Nearly all are signed and mis- 
spellings are common in the titles. Little has 
been published on American folk art, and 
less on the work of these early children. A 
bibliography compiled for the Modern Mu- 
seum’s catalogue of its 1932 Folk Art Exhibi- 
tion provides the best reference. 
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Arrest No. 2: Henry BiLtines 





May Day: THeopore G. Haupt 


American Artists Congress Opens First Annual in Eight Cities 


Tue American Artists Concress is hold- 
ing this month its first national membership 
exhibition in eight large cities representing 
as many different regions. The Chicago sec- 
tion is now on view at 844 Rush Street 
(America Fore Building) and the New York 
group, largest of all, opens its show April 16 
at the International Building in Rockefeller 
Center. Both exhibitions run to the end of the 
month. Other cities playing hosts to the 
divided exhibition are Philadelphia, Los An- 
geles, Cleveland, New Orleans, Detroit, and 
Portland, Ore. Concurrently with the United 
States exhibition this month there is being 


formed in London the First British Artists 
Congress. 
With 650 members the American Artists 


Congress has become in a little over a year 
the most vigorous crusading group of artists 
in the country. On February 14, last year 
about 400 artists, writers and educators 
crowded into Town Hall, New York, at the 
call of the First American Artists Congress 
Against War and Fascism. Meeting for three 
subsequent days in various open and closed 
sessions, the group sprang into a permanent 
organization with Stuart Davis as president. 
In the Congress’ constitution, the aims are 
given as including unification of all artists, 
the fostering of closer co-operation between 
the lay public and creative workers “to ex- 
tend the influence of art as a force of en- 
lightenment,” and the organized opposition of 
artists to “all reactionary attempts to curtail 
democratic rights and freedom of expression.” 
The final purpose is “to oppose war and pre- 
vent the establishment of conditions that are 
conducive to the destruction of culture and are 
detrimental to the progress of mankind.” 


No aesthetic restrictions are placed upon 
membership and on this basis the Congress 
has enlisted among its followers the academi- 
cian as well as the surrealist. Reflecting the 
social ideology sweeping the country and the 
world, it represents the largest and most ar- 
ticulate response on the part of artists to 
economic and political conditions and, in the 
main, its purpose is to put art into rhythmic 
step with the sociological movements aligned 
today against nationalism, fascism, and mili- 
tarism. 

Among the activities undertaken by the 
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organization since its formation have been 
three previous exhibitions: the “America To- 
day” print show; the “Against War and Fas- 
cism” exhibition; and a recent Satirical Por- 
trait show. In New York the Congress has 
held symposia on various art questions re- 
lated to present day politics and economics 
and it recently lobbied in Washington for a 
liberalization of the Mellon gift acceptance 
bill. 

Among the 236 artists who will exhibit in 
the New York showing are such academicians 
as Paul Manship, Leon Kroll, Henry Schna- 
kenberg; illustrators like Rockwell Kent and 
Lynd Ward; painters of the American scene 


like Doris Lee and Paul Cadmus; satirists 
like Peggy Bacon and Hirschfeld; and such 
other well known artists as Alexander Brook, 
Philip Evergood, Harry Gottlieb, Eugene Hig- 
gins, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Max Weber, Milton 
Horn, William Zorach, Adolf Wolff, George 
Biddle, Howard Cook, Adolf Dehn, William 
Gropper, Mary Hutchinson, Sidney Laufman, 
Paul Mommer, Ralph M. Pearson, the three 
Soyer brothers, Rufino Tamayo, Harold Wes- 
ton and Art Young. 

Three of the recent Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship winners are included in the Chicago 
section: William Gropper, Joe Jones and 
Aaron Bohrod. 





Too “Involved” 


C. J. Buturet of the Chicago Daily News 
who is at present in the midst of a one-man 
crusade “to raise Chicago to its rightful place 
as an art center in America,” was offered 
assistance from Bertram Reibel of the Amer- 
ican Artists Congress, which is this month 
running simultaneous group exhibitions in 
several major cities. 

“The Chicago branch of the American Art- 
ists Congress,” said Mr. Reibel, “is definitely 
interested in developing Chicago as an art 
center, and in uniting all groups for this one 
purpose. Perusal of your vigorous articles 
leads me to believe that the American Art- 
ists Congress is already planning and carry- 
ing out a major part of the plan which you 
have outlined, and I certainly feel that it 
would be entirely consistent for you to ren- 
der your support to this organization in ac- 
complishing mutual objectives. 


“Support for the Chicago branch of the 
American Artists Congress at the present 
time will hasten the day when artists in Chi- 
cago and vicinity can once more claim this 
city as a center of art and culture in keeping 
with its ‘position in industrial, educational 
and other fields.” 

Mr. Bulliet, however, rejected the proferred 
aid with the following explanation: 


“Unfortunately, with all the admirable aims of 
the American Artists Congress here truthfully 
and ably expressed by Mr. Reibel, there is a 
‘joker’ in the clause: ‘It extends support to other 
organized groups on issues of mutual interest in 
an effort to develop and maintain conditions 
favorable to art and human existence.’ 


“The full name of the American Artists Con 
gress, is ‘American Artists Congress Against War 
and Fascism,’ and a resolution adopted reads: 
“We will be against destruction of freedom and 
repression of art works, and all forms of fascist 
encroachment.’ 

“And while Germany and Italy are cited in the 
proceedings of the Congress, and the dictators 
Hitler and Mussolini were condemned by the 
speechmakers, nothing but praise was heard from 
the orators as to the state of art in Soviet Rus- 
sia, whose treasures, even then, as it has since 
developed, were being secretly sold by Stalin to 
rich capitalistic foreigners, including our own 
Mr. Mellon. 

“Mr. Reibel’s American Artists Congress is 
too much involved with international politics to 
command confidence as a leader in the art libera- 
tion of Chicago and of America. This political 
tieup tends toward propaganda and restriction. 

“Consequently, it is to be accepted only for 
what it has to show in ‘art’ as an individual, 
muscle-bound organization. Its show will be 
welcome as an American Artists Congress show— 
along with the shows of other warring organ- 
izations that so distract ‘the Chicago scene.’ In 
other words, an ‘American Artists Congress’ show, 
not The ‘American Artists’ show.” 





Coney MonteitH Brincs $30,000: A silver 
Monteith by John Coney, famous Colonial 
silversmith, was sold at American Art Asso- 
ciation-Anderson Galleries to William Mac- 
beth, Inc., for $30,000—the highest bid ever 
made for a single piece of early American 
silver. The bowl, the property of George C. 
Gebelein of Boston, is a superb example of 
the silversmith’s art, and represents the tra- 
dition of the William and Mary—Queen Anne 
styles, as influenced by the designs of Daniel 
Marot. Elaborately decorated in low relief 
with jardinieres, foliage and other motifs, its 
ornamentation nevertheless was effectively syn- 
chronized by a craftsman’s hands into a har- 
monious, beautiful whole. 
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Carita: ADALINE KENT (Bronze) 


High Peak: MattHew Barnes 


Judicial Severity Limits San Francisco Annual to 158 Exhibits 


A SEVEN-HEADED, fourteen-eyed monster de- 
vouring artists at the rate of 100 an hour, 
stalked a few days ago through the halls 
of the San Francisco Museum. That, at least, 
may have been the conception of the artists 
rejected at the 57th annual of the San Fran- 
cisco Art Association, current to May 2 at 
the museum. Known officially as the Jury of 
Selection, the body, operating with machine- 
age equipment for secret balloting, agreed 
unanimously on only 45 works out of 832 
submitted. It then went over the doubtful 
examples and took in 113 more. The body 
was made up entirely of artists and, presided 
over by Esther Bruton, included Victor Arnou- 
toff, John Howard, Glenn Wessels, William 
Hesthal, William Clapp and John Haley. 


Prize winners at this year’s annual, chosen 
by another jury, were as follows: first Anne 
Brenner Memorial prize ($300), to Matthew 
Barnes, for High Peak; second Brenner prize 
($200) to Victor Arnoutoff for The Wreck; 
Parilia $300 purchase rize to Theodore C. 
Polos for Stormy Evening; Parilia $400 pur- 
chase prize, to Adaline Kent for Carita (bronze 
sculpture); museum purchase prize ($300), 
to William A. Gaw for Gile’s Porch. Medals 
of first award went to Dorsey Taylor for the 
mosaic, Jewelry Rock, and to Brents Carlton 
for the bronze Standing Figure. Honorable 
mentions were designated to Jane Berlandina 
for Flowers and Raymond Puccinelli for the 
plaster Portrait Head. All of the foregoing 
winners are either San Francisco or Berkley 
artists. Despite many entries from distant 
points the show measures up in the main as 
a Bay Region exhibition. 

The method of judging with the use of an 
electric flashing button, which insures ab- 
solute secrecy, enabled the jurors to do their 
work in about seven hours. Pictures were 
whisked before the body to remain on the 
judicial easel for a period of from 10 to 40 
seconds. “Utterly superficial, one would want 
to shout,” wrote Charles Lindstrom in the 
San Francisco Chronicle, “especially if it 
were one’s own painting being trundled to 
the basement. And certainly, it seems unna- 
tural for anyone to have 800 consecutive emo- 
tional reactions in a space of seven hours. 
Yet this is considerably more time than most 
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people spend looking intently at each paint- 
ing in an exhibition.” 

Local critics were agreed that the exhibi- 
tion as chosen by the jury was “modern”. 
H. L. Dungan of the Oakland Tribune added 
“and not so hot in spots.” Dungan’s quarrel 
was with the abstractions and the political 
propaganda pictures selected by the jury. 
The San Francisco News sent a_ reporter 
scurrying about to get reactions from rejected 
artists and some of the comments were heated. 
From the conservative camp came accusa- 
tions of “amateurishness,” “jury of half-baked 
youngsters” and epithets of similar color. 
The conspicuous absence of such well known 
San Franciscan artists as Lee Randolph, Spen- 
cer Macky and William Gerstle was pointed 
out in the News article. 

Alfred Frankenstein, in the San Francisco 
Chronicle, liked the show, calling it the best 


Jefferson Pantheon 


A REAL war has developed in Washington 
over the design and location of the $3,000,000 
Thomas Jefferson Memorial, according to a 
dispatch in the New York Herald Tribune. 
The latest blast against the Roman structure 
(protested editorially in THe Art Dicest, Ist 
March issue) came in the form of a full 
column editorial in the Washington Post 
which tore into the proposal because it calls 
for the destruction of the circle of cherry 
trees along the tidal basin, in their annual 
bloom and attracting thousands of visitors 
to the city. 


On the architectural flank the Washington 
News has been attacking the memorial by 
publishing pictures of other buildings de- 
signed by John Russell Pope to show that his 
Jefferson Memorial design is a too familiar 
note already in his repertory. On the design 
side, too, a strong protest has been voiced 
by the American Sculptor’s Society, through 
its president, Milton Horn. Rallying quickly 
to the defense of the Pope design was Repre- 
sentative John J. Boylan, (Dem., New York), 
chairman of the Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
Commission, which has unanimously approved 
the contended design. He is quoted as stat- 


of the several annuals he had seen. Of the top 
prize winner, Frankenstein wrote: “One is 
especially pleased to see some sort of official 
recognition coming at long last to Matthew 
Barnes . . . He works according to a limited 
formula, but when that formula is at its 
best, as in High Peak, he can create a master- 
piece of loneliness and coldness and eerie 
legendary desolation. High Peak is the wind- 
blown jumping off place at the outer edge 
of the world as only a Celt might imagine.” 

Most of the paintings, in the opinion of 
Frankenstein concerned themselves healthily 
with “reality in its thousand-fold lyrical, bold 
and humorous aspects.” European influences 
“for better or for worse,” and the “contempo- 
rary cult for primitive realism, a la John 
Kane” were evident in the exhibition, accord- 
ing to this critic. It still remains, he con- 
cluded, the outstanding Pacific Coast annual. 





ing that the life of the cherry trees could 
not be any longer than 20 years and that 
many will be replanted in the area anyway. 
Defending the design he pointed out its 
similarity to Jefferson’s own design for Mon- 
ticello and said that two members of the ap- 
proving commission were direct descendants 
of Thomas Jefferson. 

The Post editorial protested against the 
“stupendous uprooting of Potomac Park” and 
the consequent destruction of value to this 
beautiful area. In conclusion it said: “To 
achieve a balanced and formal regularity, 
suitable to the Versailles of Louis XIV but 
totally alien to everything for which Jefferson 
stood, the name of the latter would be asso- 
ciated with an act of landscape butchery 
certain to bring enduring denunciation from 
every quarter of the Union.” 


WHEATON CoLiece Forum: “New Horizons 
in Architecture” is to be the subject of a 
two-day conference at Wheaton College, Nor- 
ton, Mass., April 16 and 17. Dean Joseph 
Hudnut of Harvard will preside at the forum 
which will be addressed by Dr. Walter Gro- 
pius, Dr. Walter Curt Behrendt, Carl Feiss 
and Philip Youtz. An exhibition of modern 
architecture will be shown concurrently. 
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Mealtime: Henry HenscHe 


Hensche, of the Hawthorne Tradition, Exhibits 


THE PROVINCETOWN PAINTER, Henry Hen- 
sche, is appearing at the Grand Central Gal- 
leries, New York, until April 17, with a se- 
lection of solidly painted oils treated in the 
manner of earlier conservative artists. Still 
remembering the training and spirit of Charles 
W. Hawthorne, most famous of Cape Cod 
painters, this artist turns his attention to 
academic pieces, well constructed and pleas- 
ingly arranged in natural colors. 


Hensche, formerly an instructor in Haw- 
thorne’s art class in Provincetown, now heads 
the Cape School of Art in that popular fish- 
ing and painting village, still carrying on 
Hawthorne’s type of instruction. This is 
his first show after 19 years of painting. Hen- 
sche willingly admits that Hawthorne’s “in- 
fluence on me was profound and the fact 
that he insisted upon beauty of color, draw- 
ing and conception has opened to me fields 
into which I am still wandering. To paint 
even the simplest of objects surrounded in 
air and the particular light of the season is a 
never ending delight for me. In a portrait, 
to sense flesh so that you are conscious of 
that and not the paint is a constant chal- 
lenge, as well as the problem of catching the 
sitters expression. In landscapes there is the 
endless joy of catching various moods of na- 
ture, and the difficulty of painting an appar- 
ently empty span so that it is more interesting 
than a busy street scene.” 


A different note, however, is creeping into 
Hensche’s latest works. He seems to be los- 
ing his reserved touch of brownish yellows 
and is working more with a fusion of pale 
lavender pinks in the flesh tones of his sit- 
ters. Three of his most successful figure sub- 
jects are Reflection, a study of a gentle Cape 
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Cod woman resting, glasses in hand, from her 
Bible reading; the portrait of the rotund Rev. 
Graves; and Mealtime, a kindly matron pre- 
paring a New England dinner. 

Melville Upton of the New York Sun called 
Hensche “a facile technician along rather con- 
servative lines. Everything apparently comes 
easily to his hand—portraits, genre, still life 
and landscape. He has agreeable color, his 
textures are nicely differentiated and the gen- 
eral effect of his canvases is in its way pleas- 
ing. Mealtime, Portuguese Girl, The Chinese 
Vase and Gray Day show his qualities effec- 
tively in their different fields.” 





To Honor Stow of the “Sun” 

In conformity with its practice of honor- 
ing one outstanding art figure each year, the 
Antique and Decorative Arts League will give 
a testimonial dinner to Charles Messer Stow, 
editor of the “Furniture and Decorations” and 
“Antiques” departments of the New York 
Sun, whose efforts in behalf of collectors, 
dealers and the general public have been 
untiring. The affair will be a dinner dance, 
the place the St. Regis Roof, the date the 
evening of April 17. The plan is to have 
among those present a representative gather- 
ing of museum officials, antique and picture 
dealers, and men from furniture, carpet, fab- 
ric and similar organizations responsible for 
modern decorations, as well as interior dec- 
orators. 

Edward P. O'Reilly of the Plaza Art Galler- 
ies is chairman of the committee, which is 
composed of Robert Samuels, Edward I. Farm- 
er, Francis H. Lenygon, Carlos H. Meinhard, 
A. L. Morse, Roland Moore and Hiram H. 
Parke. 


Southern Annual 


In tHE 17TH ANNUAL exhibition of the 
Southern States Art League, current at the 
High Museum in Atlanta, Ga. until April 
26, Karl Wolfe was awarded the Blanche S. 
Benjamin $250 prize for a flower study of 
magnolias. This is the second year that the 
Benjamin award, offered by Edward B. Ben- 
jamin in honor of his wife, was given to 
“the loveliest painting of a Southern subject.” 
Last year it went to Paul A. Plaschke for 
Kentucky May Day. 

The prizes given by “A Friend of the South- 
ern States Art League” went to Marjorie Con- 
ant Bush-Brown for A Southern Dancer, the 
“best figure painting”; to Jessie Aline White 
for Pots and Pans, the “best still life”; to 
Marie Haines for Frances Foreman Friley, 
“the most outstanding example of the artis- 
tic crafts.” 

The medal work award went to Marie 
Saint-Gaudens for her jewelry and the pot- 
tery prize to Alma H. Simmons. 

Martha Massie won the Atlanta Chamber 
of Commerce landscape prize with Winter; 
Joseph Marino-Merlo was given the water 
color prize, offered by Walter C. Hill, presi- 
dent of the Atlanta Art Association, for Corn 
Tops; and an anonymous award went to 
Charles F. Reinike for The Flight. Lila May 
Chapman’s purchase prize, given for the third 
time for the best etching was awarded to John 
Taylor Arms’ Louvier Lace; and Edward S. 
Shorter’s prize for the best block print, also 
awarded the third time, went to Frank Hart- 
ley Anderson for Church Supper. A prize 
for the picture most suitably framed, given 
by the Binder Picture Company of Atlanta, 
was given to Capt. James P. Wharton’s 
Deserted Kiln, framed in a heavy metallic 
frame. Honorable mentions were presented to 
Ella K. McWhinney, Martha Henderson, 
Lorene David, Richard R. Coe, Jessiejo Eck- 
ford, Ernest A. Pickup and E. Sophonisba 


Hergesheimer. 





Kent's Endorsement 


Declaring that the cause of the Spanish 
people is “felt by artists as their cause,” Rock- 
well Kent has turned over to the American 
Friends of Spanish Democracy the $600 Ed- 
win Palmer Memorial Prize which he was 
awarded at the 112th annual of the National 
Academy for his painting, Irish Lobstermen 
(reproduced, Art Dicest, March 15, 1937). 
“No artist counts upon prize money for the 
expenses of living,” said Mr. Kent. “Every 
artist does count upon democracy for life.” 

Kent’s prize money will be utilized to pro- 
vide food, clothing and medical supplies for 
the Spanish people through the North Amer- 
ican Committee to Aid Spanish Democracy. 
In a letter to Henry Prellwitz, treasurer of 
the National Academy, Mr. Kent said in part: 
“The jury, in awarding this prize to me, may 
have had such doubts or been in such dis- 
agreement as, judging from my own experi- 
ence, are not infrequent. Let me therefore 
hope that the entire jury and the entire mem- 
bership of the National Academy will be in 
agreement with me in my endorsement of your 
check to the American Friends of Spanish 
Democracy. I am the more appreciative of the 
honor that your jury has done me in that it 
enables me to help our cause.” 





SURREALISM IN SPRINGFIELD: Springfield, 
Mass., will have the opportunity of viewing 
the Modern Museum's Surrealist show from 
April 12 to May 10 at the Springfield Museum 
of Art. 


The Art Digest 
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It Does Happen Here 


Wuen Wituiam Gropper, George Grosz and 
Joe Jones, members of the left wing artist 
faction, came in as Guggenheim winners, 
Dorothy Grafly of the Philadelphia Record, 
considered it somewhat astounding that radi- 
cal artists should “sharpen their pens with 
the Guggenheim stake.” As Miss Grafly puts 
it: “It couldn’t happen anywhere else .. . 
The thought should give pause to those who 
clamor for the importation of European cul- 
ture and ideas. It would be difficult to think 
of Hitler staking Einstein to a subsidy, or of 
Mussolini sending Haile Selassie to the United 
States to learn how to govern Ethiopia.” 


The situation is almost as ironical as 
one of Gropper’s protestations against United 
States money bags, which in this case is the 
$7,000,000 Guggenheim Foundation fortune, 
interest from which annually stakes some 
60 aspiring Americans to fellowships of 
$2,500 each for creative or research work. 
“William Gropper, caricaturist,” adds Miss 
Grafly, “who slays capitalists on paper and 
works for such left-wing publications as the 
Daily Worker and the New Masses, will, as a 
Guggenheim fellow, spend the next year on 
$2,500 amassed by capitalist John Simon 
Guggenheim in building the type of world 
that Painter Gropper itches to tear down. 

“Of the same school is George Grosz, Ger- 
man-born artist, now resident of Long Island, 
who for the past few years has been aiming 
his paint barbs at the American scene. With 
Guggenheim money he will improve his aim. 
(Europe already hag found it too good.) Joe 
Jones, self-taught painter and champion of 
the down-trodden, is another art sharp-shot- 
ter who will go in for more extensive train- 
ing. It is a touching situation. Perhaps one of 
Gropper’s first creations under the grant will 
be a satire on his own selection and accep- 
tance, both so typically American. 

“Where else but in America have men the 
courage and lack of vanity to believe that 
what they have built is neither permanent nor 
particularly desirable, except in so far as it 
may aid, through the efforts of succeeding 
generations, the maturing of ideas that lead 
to change? What artists Gropper, Grosz and 
Jones have to say is less important than the 
fact that they are not only allowed, but en- 
couraged to say it. 

“When radicalism is based on sound knowl- 
edge of social conditions, it may become the 
democracy of tomorrow. If, on the other 
hand, its barbs are based on ignorance, it 
can lead only to misery, Not less, but more 
opportunity to develop untried ideas is the 
best safeguard against excess. Money power, 
American style, may thus become the instru- 
ment of the opposition, not as the antagonist 
of capitalism, but with its sanction. 

“Fear of ideas is today breeding hate, war 
and intolerance in lands across the sea, where 
the peculiar brand of American freedom seems 
lawless because no check is placed upon ex- 
pression, well or ill-considered. The recent 
Hitler-LaGuardia incident emphasized the lack 
of understanding in a world that fights for 
what has been and a world willing to let its 
past pay for a different future. Therein lies 
a type of American cleverness that Europe 
will find difficult to appreciate. 

“Artists, in general, are more outspoken 
than mayors. Gropper, Grosz and Jones deal 
emotionally with the same social problems of 
injustice and inequality that are today sub- 
jects for Congressional discussion and inves- 
tigation. They plead the cause of the under- 
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Girl With Her Doll: Paut CEzaNNE 


Honolulu Academy Buys Important Cezanne 


THERE IS AN ANCIENT CUSTOM among the 
Polynesians wherein two persons attached to 
each other in great friendship exchange 
names. Far out in the Pacific there is an art 
museum—the Honolulu Academy of Art— 
dedicated “to serve a community so situ- 
ated that it calls the East the West and the 
West the East” in happy continuance of the 
ancient custom. This month the Academy 
celebrates its 10th birthday and to mark the 
event it has made one of its most important 
purchases, acquiring Cézanne’s Girl With Her 





dog, be he strike picket or sharecropper. 

“The choice of the left-wingers as Guggen- 
heim fellows points also to the new view- 
points in academic circles. Men prominent 
in that sphere serve on the foundation’s 
committee of selection under the chairman- 
ship of President Frank Aydelotte, of Swarth- 
more. The old concept of education is chang- 
ing. A man's worth is no longer measured by 
his ability to quote Latin, but by the quality 
of his production. What has he to say? 
What can he do? Has he ideas that warrant 
development? The man whose brain is trained 
out of proportion to his emotions is a menace 
to society. Art trains the emotions through 
the exercise of self-expression. Too long 
banned from our universities as nonessential, 
it is only beginning to claim its due. 

“Men like Gropper, Grosz and Jones are 
good for the educator. They can teach him a 
sense of humor. Without it, they could never 
have competed for a Guggenheim fellowship. 
After all, to let a man pay you for blacking 
his eye smacks of good old made-in-Ameri- 
ca slapstick—and that’s not European, either. 

‘Inconsistent? Perhaps. But so is progress.” 


Doll. Specializing in neither Eastern nor West- 
ern art the museum’s endeavor has been to 
interpret each to the other in a community 
where culturally, geographically and climat- 
ically the two live happily side by side. 

The Cézanne canvas, an oil painted in the 
late nineties, comes from the Dalzell Hatfield 
and Lilienfeld galleries, New York. Done as 
it was in the artist’s late and fully developed 
period it is an achievement in form and rep- 
resents that anticipation of cubism found in 
Cézanne’s later period. The little girl, seated 
statically on a low stool, wears an orange- 
yellow hat with a red band, and a‘ bluish 
white shirt over which is a blue bodice. Her 
hands are folded quietly on her lap and in 
her arms lies the doll wrapped in dark blue. 
A stylized landscape with the effect of a 
rich, vari-colored tapestry provides the back- 
ground. The whole effect is one of rigid sim- 
plicity of still forms carved out of color. 

The Cézanne marks a brilliant addition to 
the Western phase of Honolulu’s splendid col- 
lection. Already rich in Chinese and Japanese 
art, the museum has had an amazing growth 
in the past ten years in which the art of East 
and West has been collected with an apprecia- 
tion for the best in each. In the past year 
the attendance at the museum has increased 
tremendously and it has become now almost 
a custom for art-minded Honoluluans to re- 
serve Thursday evenings for the museum’s 
weekly event. Under the direction of Edgar 
C. Schenck, youthful acting director, the 
museum has become a cultural center ac- 
tively participating in community life not only 
in art, but in the theatre, music, education, 
and in the promotion of the various racial fes- 
tivities in Honolulu. Attendance at the mu- 
seum for 1936 totaled nearly 112,000. 
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Woman with Folded Hands: KatHe Ko.twitz 


Kathe Kollwitz, Defender of the Defeated 


ALTHOUGH LITTLE KNOWN in America, Ka- 
the Kollwitz, 70 year old German artist, holds 
an important. place with the best of living 
artists. During April, examples of her draw- 
ings and prints, mostly powerful human docu- 
ments of suffering and privation among Ger- 
man workers, may be viewed at the Hudson 
D. Walker Galleries in New York. A deep 
sympathy for the underprivileged is apparent 
in these vivid works. 

Since she first studied art in Berlin at the 
age of 18 and came under the influence of 
Hogarth prints, Frau Kollwitz has been aware 
of the hardships of the people. She became 
absorbed in the trials and tribulations of the 
masses, but these same protestations against 
social conditions also evoked the displeasure 
of German officialdom, thus preventing her 
from receiving the high recognition that was 
justly hers. In 1898 Wilhelm II vetoed a gold 
medal award and in 1906 her poster for the 
Home Industries Exposition, showing a work- 
ing woman, tired and discouraged, was sup- 
pressed by the Kaiserin. 

The daughter of a master mason and an 
artist mother, Kathe Kollwitz has dedicated 
her life to portraying the distress of the 
downtrodden. Her brother, Dr. Konrad Schmidt, 
as editor of the Vorwaerts in Berlin, was one 
of the profound philosophic radicals of his 
day. She married Dr. Karl Kollwitz in 1891, 
and the young couple settled in Berlin, where 
Dr. Kollwitz had an important charity prac- 
tice. The activities of the couple recall some- 
what the great work done by Miss Jane Addams 
at Hull House in Chicago. The World War 
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opened the artist’s eyes to more tragedy, 
brought to bitter climax by the death of her 
younger son who was killed in action, almost 
as soon as the ink was dry on the declaration. 

After the war Kathe Kollwitz was elected 
to the Prussian Academy (the first woman to 
have this honor), and became one of the dom- 
inant leaders during the social revolution in 
Germany in 1919-21. In 1928 she became direc- 
tor of graphic arts in the Academy, from which 
position she was forced to retire only recently 
because of difficulties with the Nazi regime. 
One of the most interesting records of an 
artist’s life is traced in the series of self- 
portraits which she executed each year from 
1891 to 1927, half a lifetime of self revela- 
tion. At the Walker exhibition are two studies 
from the years 1912 and 1915. Death as the next 
step from poverty and starvation is another 
theme upon which Kollwitz often plays as may 
be noted in the series of five large lithographs 
of death done in 1935. The drawings and 
prints of this artist are too fervent and sin- 
cere to be classed as propaganda. 

“Kollwitz’s work is not precious,” writes 
Elizabeth McCausland in the February issue 
of Parnassus. “That is its basic quality. She 
has never been too proud to do anything 
needed, as to illustrate books, design posters, 
even popularize graphic arts by having her 
prints reproduced as postcards. Her prints 
have never been restricted to the small edi- 
tion which creates an artificial rarity in the 
object. Fortunate indeed that with her social 
and political ideas, she had an approach to 
art which saved her from estheticism.” 


What Price Glories 


ARE PRIZE AWARDS a worthwhile and suc- 
cessful means of encouraging artistic produc- 
tion? Like the Supreme Court issue it is a 
controversial subject that goes unsettled 
through the years. Sibilla Skidelsky, art edi- 
tor of the Washington Post, writing appropos 
of this year’s Corcoran Biennial winners, finds 
a great deal to be said against the award of 
prizes in general, and “some things worth say- 
ing in its defense.” 

“As a whole,” writes Miss Skidelsky, “the 
award of prizes to a certain artist at a cer- 
tain exhibition almost always proves later 
to be erroneous in the final judgment of his- 
tory. Rodin was given a third or fourth prize 
in the Paris Salon for his history-making 
Age of Bronze (otherwise often called Man 
Walking or Man Awakening to Nature). Who 
can boast of remembering now the name of the 
artist that received the first prize at the same 
salon? This is only one instance among 
thousands, the first one which comes to my 
mind, simply because it is a well-known case. 

“The same Rodin, who during many years 
suffered from the blindness and the uncompre- 
hension of academism, was nevertheless equal- 
ly against the awarding of prizes to innova- 
tors merely because of showy and ostenta- 
tious work done for the sake of sensation. 
He even went as far as attributing the gen- 
eral decay of the arts in our modern world 
to the custom of distributing prizes. 


“But as a whole, if one examines annuals of 
the last 50 years and takes the trouble of looking 
up the lists of prize awards, one will find almost 
always those prizes distributed in a partial 
manner, either over-conservatively or over- 
extremistically on the other side, and also 
quite often over-cautiously, to people of a 
nation-wide reputation, well established (this 
way the jury takes less risks of a mistake in 
its verdict). Anyway, the artists who receive 
prizes are, with very rare exceptions, not art- 
ists that remain as. great epoch-making per- 
sonalities in the history of art. 

“Prize awards cannot possibly ever be im- 
partial and fair, because they reflect too much 
the tastes and tendencies, loves and hatreds 
of the men on the jury. And while art criti- 
cism (writing on art) can be interesting and 
stimulating only when it is partial and con- 
troversial, the attribution of prizes in a par- 
tial way (and this cannot be done otherwise 
than partially) does seem somewhat unfair 
to the rest of the artists whose work may 
have objectively as much merit, but whose 
‘manner’ does not happen to be as much in 
the taste of the jury selected. 


“Controversy, which, according to the fa- 
mous expression of the late Peyton Boswell, 
revitalizes the spirit of art, belongs to critical 
and interpretative writing, but should have 
no place in the award of cash prizes. Yet how 
can those be awarded without stirring con- 
troversy even among the very members of the 
jury? 

There is something to say, on the other 
hand, about cash prizes helping the artist 
financially, putting him on his feet. Also about 
the moral encouragement. And last but not 
least, about the general interest and excite- 
ment that is spurred by money awards. Though 
it does make one sad and discouraged some- 
what to realize that our poor epoch must 
resort to this sort of devices to stimulate 
general interest in artistic production.” 





IpEALIsM: Idealism has ever been at vari- 
ance with materialism—Le Baron Cooke, In 
Epigrams Of The Week. 
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Art Imports 


PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS imported to this 
country for what the Department of Com- 
merce calls “consumption” amounted in the 
five years prior to 1936 to more than 25 mil- 
lions of dollars. For the year 1935 alone the 
total was 754 millions of which more than half 
the imports were from France and valued at 
$4,916,637. Next to France in the same year 
was the Netherlands, home of the great Dutch 
masters, which sent over paintings valued at 
$1,049,390. The figures, heretofore available 
only in coded form, have just been assembled 
into comparative tables in a W.P.A. Project 
and are issued in the form of a report by 
the Tariff Commission, Volume 11 of Com- 
parative Statistics of Imports into the United 
States for Consumption, by Countries, for the 
Calendar Years 1931-1935, Inclusive. Statistics 
for 1936 have not yet been assembled. 

The report shows that more than $21,000,000 
worth of art works and antiques were im- 
ported in the year 1935 and that importations 
in previous years were at about the same level 
except in 1931 when they amounted to more 
than $38,000,000 in value. Practically all this 
class of imports are on the free list. 

Largest imports for 1935 of the 18 classes 
into which art works are divided, amounting 
to $10,161,630 in value, were in the class 
defined as “Other artistic antiquities, works 
of art, etc., (except rugs and carpets) —pro- 
duced prior to 1830.” The word. “other” ex- 
cludes furniture which was in the same class 
prior to 1932. The date 1830 is arbitrarily 
fixed at 100 years prior to the enactment of 
the Tariff Law of 1930, and is used techni- 
cally to designate an antique. Imports in this 
class came in 1935 from 43 countries led by 
the United Kingdom which sent articles val- 
ued at $4,596,245. Imports for the same year 
from France amounted to $2,867,875 and from 
Italy amounted to $1,249,239. The largest 
amount of imports from a single country in 
one year in this class but including furniture, 
came from the United Kingdom in 1931, to- 
talling $10,733,926. In the same class that 
year France was second and Germany third. 

Paintings and drawings have been the sec- 
ond largest type of imports in the art works 
and antiques category. The value of these im- 
ports is given as follows: 


PR AUk Sa tw anes es ena eye $6,438,122 
Saree rere reer 3,062,564 
BE ac ialn b hicnae suid baleen 3,418,243 
BNGae King sub snewe esas 4,771,353 
MNCs Syecceohe case ylens 7,590,967 

MN, dau asda alse stiaee $25,281,249 


Imports of art works which are the produc- 
tion of American artists residing temporarily 
abroad may be brought in duty free. The val- 
uation given these articles follows: 


PE PeeD ck can ehcicwen's ove $172,513 
WS 8 5s ok bu vet moe och tiers 78,806 
MEER octal eee wscncceens 205,496 
REE EE PAPEETE HEBER 93,474 
Ne ee ep Oates aia'gs 98,792 

a passe $649,081 


For years the Department of Commerce has 
kept a record by countries of these imports 
in code. Phe present project, which is being 
carried on by 135 workers in Richmond, Va., 
is the first of its kind. 





Harriet Krawtec Wins Prize: The Chicago 
Municipal Art League purchase prize, voted 
on by league members during the recent Chi- 
cago artists annual, has been awarded to Har- 


riet Krawiec for her still life. The White 
Statue. 
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Martial Music—Turmoil: Anrta WescHLer 


Anita Weschler’s “Martial Music” 


A series of small sculptures voicing an emo- 
tional hate for war and its gruesome conse- 
quences are on view at the Weyhe Gallery, 
New York, until May 1 in a one-man show 
by Anita Weschler. Seven small group pieces 
done with cast stone in an abstract, geometric 
style bare the feelings of a young woman of 
the post-war generation about an activity that 
has been too often glorified. War to Miss 
Weschler is blind obedience to instincts ig- 
noble, a wild confusion in the face of machines 
infernal, and a lustful ravishing of beauti- 
ful forms. Her forms are savagely abstracted 
as with a slicing knife instead of the studied 
modelling of a more quiet spirit. All nuances 
of soft modelling are scorned with contempt 
in these figures which move with the colorism 
of light and dark, jagged areas. 

In a piece called Drafted, Miss Weschler 
has placed a squad of six soldiers marching 
to the martial music in perfect step. The 
regular, thumping repetition of forms is 





New Orleans Art League 


The New Orleans Art League on the eve- 
ning of April 24 will celebrate its 10th anni- 
versary. The League, which from the date 
of its inception has been an important fac- 
tor in Southern art circles, has for ten years 
leased the home formerly occupied by Gov- 
ernor Claiborne, first governor of Louisiana. 
Fortunately the organization weathered the 
grim years of the depression. 

The League membership reaches as far as 
Switzerland and includes such widely known 
artists as Wayman Adams, Knute Heldner, 
John Plattner, Karl Wolfe, Albert Reiker, L. 
O. Griffith, Clarence Millet, Frederick Polley, 
Dr. Ellsworth Woodward and Charles Reinike. 





broken by one eloquent rebel who twists 
in contraposto to vainly protest. Of no avail; 
the rhythm of martial music is irresistible, 
and if his head is turned in wild disobedi- 
ence, his feet trudge quickly on, in step. An- 
other piece, Turmoil, is a swirling ball of 
centrifugal forms unable to break the move- 
ment that has ensnared them. 

William Zorach, in the catalogue introduc- 
tion, finds the results of Miss Weschler’s re- 
cent work particularly suitable to modern 
architecture. He wrote: “Having followed the 
development of many young sculptors it is in- 
teresting to me to find in this exhibition of 
the work of Anita Weschler that element of 
idea and fantasy, that sense of composition 
and rhythmically coordinated masses and 
planes true to the language of the medium, 
which is so often lacking in the work of sculp- 
tors who are concerned with the idea of form 
solely based upon a realistic conception of 
the human body. There is an emotional qual- 
ity in these small groups monumental and 
dramatic.” 


CARROLL 
CARSTAIRS 


11 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Toledo Given Tondo of Piero di Cosimo, 
Romantic Humanist of the Renaissance 


A RENAISSANCE MASTERPIECE of the first 
order, Piero di Cosimo’s Adoration of the 
Child, has been presented to the Toledo Mu- 
seum of Art by its founder, Edwin Drum- 
mond Libbey. A wood panel in the form of 
a tondo, the meticulously painted theme 
presents Piero in one of his most tender 
moods and introduces a new motif in Floren- 
tine religious iconography: the sleeping Bam- 
bino. Basing his assumption on the rela- 
tionships evident in this work and in others 
by Filippino Lippi and Lorenzo di Credi, 
Blake-More Godwin, director of Toledo Mu- 
seum, has set the date of the painting at 1495. 
Piero lived from 1462 to 1521, surviving both 
Leonardo and Raphael. The tondo was se- 
cured from Duveen Brothers, who had pur- 
chased it from the Arthur E. Street Collection 
in London. 

Piero di Cosimo was for a long time pic- 
tured as a Bohemian renegade of the Renais- 
sance. When Vasari wrote his “Lives” he had 
little first-hand data on Piero but a mass 
of second hand gossip. The story Vasari told 
with most relish was about how Piero lived a 
hermit and not at all hygenic existence in 
which he cooked for his meals a weekly 
batch of 50 hard-boiled eggs in an old un- 
washed glue-pot. For a long time writers on 
Italian art have used such personalia as this 
as a springboard to appreciation of the artist’s 
paintings and, noting his penchant for pagan 
and pantheistic themes, they built up an 
excellent left-bank personality. 

More recent evalution of Piero by Konody 
and Wilenski belies this picture. Rather than 
a morose and sordid person painting pic- 
tures, the two writers have given a gay, 
romantic and thoroughly lusty personality. 
Rather than a dull recital of influences from 
even duller masters, such as Cosimo Roselli, 






Adoration 
of the Child: 
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the new exegesis depicts an artist steeped in 
the literature and mythology of the “Revival 
of Learning” in the Renaissance. 

The fortunate thing about the Adoration’s 
new home in Toledo is that it is now housed 
under the same roof as an important Filippino 
Lippi of the same theme, in which affinities 
were actually established four hundred and 
fifty years ago. Piero borrowed stylistically 
from Filippino’s later manner. 

Piero’s religious paintings, more restrained 
than his mythological themes, have received, 
as a consequence, less attention from art 
historians. The Death of Procris in the Na- 
tional Gallery, London, the best of his pagan 
series, and his famous Cleopatra at Chan- 
tilly represent the secular side of the artist, 
but the Toledo Adoration stands high—pos- 
sibly at the top—of his religious works. A 
complete naturalism pervades the picture. The 
Madonna kneels in reverent prayer before the 
sleeping Child, searching her God in the fore- 
ground flowers and bird rather than within 
herself. A little pool beside the flower-tapes- 
tried foreground swarms with darting tad- 
poles. The background is a lyric pastoral 
extending miles to the distant mountains. 
The chromatic composition, as is frequent in 
the Renaissance, is based on the primary 
colors, red, blue and yellow. 

The affinities with other Renaissance mas- 
ters are in this work as in any other good 
painting of the period. There is a fertile as- 
similation of influences from Verrochio, Sig- 
norelli, Leonardo, Botticelli, di Credi, and 
van der Goes. However, all the poesy, color, 
and style Piero has borrowed in his paintings 
he put to magnificent individual use. His 
Adoration of the Child, alive with flora and 
fauna of Italy and a worshipping Mother, is 
an invitation to all to join the mystic rite. 


Piero 
pr Cosimo 


Prehistoric 


Tue Museum or Mopern Art will present 
as its major exhibition of the season a selec. 
tion of 150 facsimiles of prehistoric rock 
pictures from the famous Frobenius collec. 
tion at Frankfort-on-Main. These facsimiles 
have been painted or drawn directly from 
the cliff and cave pictures painted or chiseled 
on rocks by prehistoric man. 

This work was done by members of ex- 
peditions sent out by the Institute for the 
Study of the Morphology of Civilization under 
the direction of Dr. Leo Frobenius, noted 
German archeologist and anthropologist. Dur- 
ing the past 30 years Dr. Frobenius has 
headed twelve such expeditions to the Libyan 
desert, Sahara-Atlas, Fezzan, South Africa, 
Transjordan, Spain, Italy, France and Scan- 
dinavia. The facsimiles range in size from 
monumental compositions fourteen feet high 
to small sketches about twenty inches high. 
These earliest known examples of pictorial 
art bear striking resemblance to the works 
of such modern painters as Paul Klee, Hans 
Arp and Joan Miro. 

Dr. Frobenius will come to America to at- 
tend the opening of the exhibition and to de- 
liver a lecture to museum members the eve- 
ning of April 27. His American colleague, 
Douglas C. Fox, will install the exhibits. 





Insanity No Bar 


The recent extravaganza of Dada and Sur- 
realist art at the Museum of Modern Art 
finds its culmination in a burlesque exhibi- 
tion by the Artists Co-operative League of 
San Francisco. Many prominent local artists 
discarded tradition, intelligence, ability and 
identity to create a satirical display based 
on the theme “Anybody Can Do it.” With 
the ulterior motive of “impressing the public 
with the importance of returning to sanity 
in art,” these artists spent considerable time 
grubbing in alleys and junk shops for the 
raw materials of their creations. Caretakers 
at the city dumps reported, during the pre- 
paratory period, an abnormal interest in such 
items as old stove pipe, torn hair mattresses 
and crippled wooden legs. 

The exhibition, opening by some strange ce- 
incidence on All Fools Day, will be available 
to the public at the league’s galleries, 166 
Geary Street, until April 30. Outsiders were 
invited to submit, but all work had to be ac- 
companied by a certificate from an established 
psychiatrist stating that the exhibitor is harm- 
less. Officially, says the San Francisco Chron- 
icle, no one knows the identity of the artists 
who masquerade in the disguises of “Chiselli,” 
“Juris Prudence” and “Hoozenfether.” Some 
of the titles are truly impressive, Plastic 
Design in Abstract and Concrete Spatial Re- 
lationship Probing into and with the Mind 
as Composed of Pure Space. A conglomera- 
tion of paint, drawing and hardware carries 
with distinction the title Surrealist Artist and 
Model, or Screwier and Screwier. To quote 
Time, “Insanity is no bar to artistic expres- 





Wes-Fooren Art: The Karl Freund Gal- 
lery, New York, continuing it® series of 
well-received theme shows will open on April 
20 a sequel to its recent “Pigs in Art” show. 
The new exhibition is entitled “Ducks and 
Geese—Symbols of Domestic Felicity in the 
Arts of the Ages” and will contain members 
of the web-footed family dating from ancient 
Egypt to the present, from a Far Eastern 
“celestial” duck to an Western “surrealist” 
goose. 
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Rich Men in Utopia 


Four BEAUTIFUL full-color reproductions of 
masterpieces in the Mellon Collection, desig- 
nated for the National Gallery, accompany a 
story in the April Vogue entitled “The Singu- 
lar Case of Andrew W. Mellon,” by Frank 
Crowninshield. Mr. Crowninshield, former edi- 
tor of Vanity Fair and now associated with 
Vogue, is a leading colector of modern art 
and active in many New York art events. 
The article is a tribute to American art 
patrons and an implied rebuke to those who, 
“_even the President of the United States— 
have been asking rude questions about the 
rich in America and the menaces so darkly 
implicit in them.’ The pictures reproduced 
are: Vermeer’s Portrait of a Young Lady; 
Goya’s Senora Sabasa Garcia; Van Der Wey- 
den’s Portrait of a Lady; and Bellini’s Por- 
trait of a Youth. 

The answer to the rude question “Why 
should rich men be tolerated in a state as 
Utopian as ours?” is given according to Mr. 
Crowninshield by Andrew W. Mellon’s great 
gift. Previously, he points out, an eloquent 
reply was made by the ghost of Henry C. Frick 
when his “romantic, colorful and princely col- 
lection” was finally turned over to the people 
of New York. Describing the various works in 
the Mellon collection, the author concludes 
with an informal survey of great collections 
in America yet to be allocated. 


“Of those still remaining in private hands,” 
he writes, “mention must be made of the 
treasures of George Blumenthal in New York, 
destined supposedly for the Metropolitan 
Museum, and the Grenville Winthrop Collec- 
tion, definitely destined for the Fogg Museum 
in Cambridge. In Philadelphia, there are the 
magnificent collection of P. A. B. Widener 
and Dr. Albert C. Barnes, presumably to be 
gifts to that city. The Ryerson Primitives are 
already a part of the Art Institute at Chicago; 
the Huntington treasures have become a public 
museum in California; and the Walters Col- 
lection already constitutes a museum in Bal- 
timore. 


“There will, therefore, still remain to be 
allocated the notable pictures of Adolf Lewis- 
ohn, S. H. Kress, a new but prodigal collector, 
and the treasures of Lord Duveen, John D. 
Rockefeller, Clarence Mackay, Philip Leh- 
man, Henry Goldman, Maitland F. Griggs, 
Percy Strauss, and a few collections in the 
West, the most recent on which are those of 
Edsel Ford and Mrs. Hugh Dillman, in De- 
troit. 

“There is another collection concerning 
the disposition of which the public is still 
in ignorance, the one assembled by William 
Randolph Hearst. Few people realize how 
prodigal Mr. Hearst has been in his vast and 
varied acquisitions. It is generally supposed 
that on his Gothic collection alone, he has 
expended just under $10,000,000, while, on 
his old masters, classical objects, rare books, 
silver, furniture, tapestries, and porcelains, he 
has expended a slightly greater sum.” 

Among the notable collections of modern 
art, Crowninshield lists those of Chester Dale, 
Stephen C. Clark, Conger Goodyear, and 
Marie Harriman. In Washington, there is the 
splendid modern collection of Duncan Phil- 
lips, and, in Boston, those of John T. Spauld- 
ing, Mrs. Cameron Bradley, and Robert Treat 
Paine. 

Considering the cultural milieu being es- 
tablished in America by these acquisitive art 
collectors and considering the effect such 
patronage has always had on a nation’s att, 
Crowninshield is optimistic of the future. 


15th April, 1937 





Rest on the Flight into Egypt: QueNTIN Massys 





Worcester Acquires Fine Massys Panel 


ONE OF THE Massys PAINTINGS included in 
Durlacher Brothers’ exhibition of the Flemish 
master’s work early this season in New York 
has just been acquired by the Worcester Art 
Museum. The picture, Rest on the Flight 
into Egypt, was originally one panel of a 
large altarpiece and was for many years in 
a private collection in Portugal. 

Quentin Massys (sometimes spelled Met- 
sys) lived in Antwerp from 1460 to 1530, 
was a close friend of Diirer, and, in art his- 
tory, represents one of the earliest of the 
Flemish masters to turn from the all-absorb- 
ing concern with intricate, infinite detail to 
the broader problems of pictorial organiza- 
tion’and dramatic content. The Worcester pic- 
ture represent Joseph, Mary and the Child 
taking their rest by the wayside in a set- 


ting mixed with Flemish and Italian ele- 
ments. The background is carefully topo- 
graphical with northern Gothic architecture 
dominating the distance and Italian “cheese- 
cut” rocks in the middle distance. Massys was 
one of the earliest artists to feel the power- 
ful influence of Italy filtering into the Nether- 
lands in the 16th century. 

The complete humanness of the picture show- 
ing the Child acting like any other young baby 
when reaching for proffered food or playthings, 
marks that rugged side of Flemish religious 
painting that, in Roger Van der Weyden, 
culminated into a positive mysticism. Massys 
was never Italianized to the extent of imi- 
tating the southern masters and in this piece 
he shows an expressive plastic sense found 
in his best pictures. 





A Union for “Gag” Artists 


A drive to organize the country’s cartoon- 
ists has been launched by the Cartoonists 
Guild of America at its new headquarters, 
48 West 46th Street, New York. Among the 
sponsors are Mayor LaGuardia, Heywood 
Broun, American Newspaper Guild president, 
Peter Arno, Art Young, Arthur Kober and 
Kyle Crichton. About 3,000 creators of “gag” 
drawings, cartoons and comic strips are eli- 
gible to join the Guild, Ned Hilton, the presi- 
dent, estimates. 

The organization which started with seven 
artists in March, 1936, and now has 160 mem- 
bers, is the first union of its kind to be de- 
voted to “the welfare of cartoonists culturally, 
fraternally, economically and socially.” Dur- 
ing the past year, says the announcement, it 
has won beneficial agreements from two major 
humor magazines (“College Humor” and 
“Judge”), and has conducted an educational 
program and several exhibitions. Among those 
active in the Guild are Otto Soglow, Carl 


Rose, Garrett Price, Roland Coe, Syd Hoff, 
Whitney Darrow, Jr., Gregory d’Alessio, Sori- 
ano, Gregor Duncan, Fritz Wilkinson, Milt 
Groth, George Wolfe and Baron Davis. 





Historical Painting Sale 

The Plaza Art Galleries, New York, will 
offer at auction the evening of April 22 one 
of the most important collections of Early 
American Historical paintings ever to go 
under the hammer. Prominent among the 
early American portraits is a likeness of 
Benjamin Franklin by Bass Otis. By the same 
artist is the portrait of Andrew Jackson and 
also that of President John Adams. 

Of much historical interest is the oil paint- 
ing, American Naval Battle of 1812, by 
Thomas Butterworth, who was probably the 
best known of early American marine painters. 
Thomas Birch is represented by two paint- 
ings, New York, 1825 and Philadelphia, 1825. 
Of beautiful coloring is the portrait of Mr. 
and Mrs. Dummer by Waldo and Jewett. 
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Nude with Black Veil: Emit GANso 


Peggy Bacon and Metaphysic: Avex. Brook 


Detroit Resumes its Contemporary Annuals 


AFTER A LAPSE of five years the Detroit 
Institute of Art resumes its annual exhibition, 
which prior to 1931, was one of the major 
events in contemporary American art. The 
present show, continuing until May 3, is in- 
troduced by a group of paintings by Winslow 
Homer and Thomas Eakins, who have a 
definite kinship, perhaps more than any Amer- 
ican artists of the past century, with the 
painting of today. 

A comparison of the 1936 annual with its 
1931 predecessor will make it possible for the 
visitor to note whether contemporary art, 
in passing through the throes of the depres- 
sion and the turmoil of changing political and 
social conditions, is making any perceptible 
change; whether there is any reaction, as a 
whole, to the new economic order. “Just as 
one notices the effect of time on a near friend 
or a close associate after a long absence, it 
is quite likely that if there is a variation in 
the aim or effect common to all contemporary 
painting, it will be mere easily discernible 
after such an interregnum,” writes Clyde H. 
Burroughs in the catalogue. 


“It will be interesting to try to discover the 
tendencies of present day painting with fresh 
eyes in the light of the various concerted 
movements that have been taking place, such 
as the subsidizing of art by the national gov- 
ernment and giving it impetus in the direc- 
tion of permanent embellishment of public 
buildings, the emphasis on the American 
scene in the nation-wide Federal Art Project, 
the formation of artist unions and other or- 
ganizations for mutual helpfulness, and other 
social manifestations. All of these movements 
have their effect.” 


Mr. Burroughs firmly links the work of 
Homer and Eakins to present day painting. 


Both of the men, he points out, “were real- 
ists of so forceful and rigorous a character 
that they found scant appreciation in their 
own day, yet painting of the 20th century 
abounds in this note of realism. Both Eakins 
and Homer, following their preparatory years, 
stayed at home, paid no heed to European 
practices in the arts and, in their own re- 
stricted environments, developed a native style 
untouched by foreign influences. Contemporary 
painting, too, seems to express in unmistak- 
able terms of conviction that culture must be 
indigenous to the soil from which it springs, 
and our painters today pride themselves on 
painting the American scene. 


“From the soul stirring realism of the 
Eakins and Homers, which show native paint- 
ing of the nineteenth century at its best, it is 
interesting to enter the large gallery of twen- 
tieth century painting which, for the most 
part, shows the same fidelity to American 
ideals and a perceptible growth of the na- 
tional spirit. The painting of today seems 
to say that it no longer feels the need of 
cradling in foreign academies but has grown 
to cultural manhood.” 


Included in the Detroit annual. are: 


A. 8. Baylinson, Gifford Beal, Thomas Benton, 
Virginia Berresford, George Biddle, Arnold Blanch, 
Aaron Bohrod, Cameron Booth, Robert Brackman, 
Alexander Brook, Edward Bruce, John Carroll, 
Daniel Celentano, James Chapin, Russell Cheney, 
Nicolai Cikovsky, Jon Corbino, Russell Cowles, 
John Steuart Curry, Phil Dike, Guy Pene du 
Bois, Stephen Etnier, Philip Evergood, Lauren 
Ford, Emil Ganso, Walter Gardner, William Glac- 
kens, Harry Gottlieb, Edward Hopper, Joe Jones, 
Morris Kantor, Bernard Karfiol, Georgiana Klit- 
gaard, Leon Kroll, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Richard 
Lahey, Sidney Laufman, Doris Lee, Peppino 
Mangravite, Reginald Marsh, Henry Mattson, 
Davis McCosh, Frank Mechau, Herbert Meyer, 
Kenneth Hayes Miller, Ross Moffett, B. J. O. 
Nordfeldt, Henry Varnum Poor, Charles Rosen, 
Henry Schnakenberg, Millard Sheets, Clyde Singer. 
John Sloan, Judson Smith, Eugene Speicher, Nils 
Spencer, Manuel Tolegian and Grant Wood. 


| HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES 
OLD AND MODERN PAINTINGS 


NEW YORK 
677 FIFTH AVENUE 
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A Drawing Annual 


FotLowinc up the unusual interest shown 
this winter in original drawings, the Klee- 
mann Galleries are holding their first annual 
exhibition of drawings by contemporary Amer- 
ican artists during April. In making this an 
annual event, the organizers of the show hope 
to found and foster collections of drawings 
by native artists, following a plan popular 
in Europe, where drawings are more sought 
after. The purpose of the show is to arouse 
the public's interest in this personal form of 
art, for drawings are of cardinal importance 
to the layman and the student of art in help- 
ing them to know and understand an artist’s 
work through his more intimate and spontane- 
ous graphic expressions. 

Next year it is planned to issue an open 
invitation to artists from all over the country. 
For the present show 60 drawings were se- 
lected from 500 entries by a jury composed 
of Eugene Higgins, Albert Sterner and Ma- 
honri Young. Different schools and tenden- 
cies are represented from younger men to 
established academicians. 

The artists represented are John Taylor 
Arms, William Auerbach-Levy, Isabel Bishop, 
Robert Brackman, Alphaeus Cole, Howard 
Cook, John Costigan, Lyn David, Adolf Dehn, 
Louis Eilshemius, Ernest Fiene, F. Lyder 
Frederickson, Emil Ganso, Gordon Grant, 
A. W. Heintzelman, Eugene Higgins, Rock- 
well Kent, Hayley Lever, H. A. Loggie, Regin- 
ald Marsh, William Meyerowitz, William Mc- 
Nulty, Herman Palmer, Umberto Romano, 
John Sloan, Albert Sterner, Abraham Walk- 
owitz, Harry Wickery, R. W. Woiceske, Denys 
Wortman, R. Stephens Wright and Mahroni 
Young. 





Americans in Polish Show 

Fifteen American artists with 37 wood 
blocks participated in the Second Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Wood Engravings, held 
at the I. P. S. in Warsaw recently unde 
the patronage of Marshal Smigly-Rydz. The 
American representatives were: Asa Cheffetz, 
Howard Cook, Wanda Gag, Emil Ganso, Rock- 
well Kent, Paul Landacre, J. J. Lankes, Bar- 
bara Latham, Allen Lewis, Leo J. Meissner, 
Thomas Nason, Robert von Neumann, Angelo 
Pinto, Salvatore Pinto, Charles Pont. Rock- 
well Kent was awarded the Skoczylas Me- 
morial Prize, one of the major honors. 

The exhibition was the largest international 
showing of wood engravings ever held, com- 
prising 595 prints by 253 artists, of which 
57 were Poles. There were 21 nations repre- 
sented: Austria, China, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Estonia, France, Spain, the Netherlands, 
Italy, Japan, Yugoslavia, Canada, the United 
States, Latvia, Germany, Poland, Roumania, 
Switzerland, Sweden, Hungary and Great 
Britain. 





Emity Genauer Honorep: Emily Gen- 
auer, editor of the New York World Telegram 
art and decoration page, was awarded the 
$100 prize offered annually by the New York 
Newspaper Women’s Club for the “consistent- 
ly best specialty articles written during the 
past year by a woman on any New York 
Newspaper.” 


SCULPTURE by 


Alice Morgan Wright 


April 19- May 1 


MARIE STERNER GALLERIES 


9 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 
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Oversophisticated? 


AppiicaTion of the principles of dynamic 
symmetry will create an art in America which 
will surpass that of any cultural period in 
the history of the world, Julian Bowes, metrol- 
ogist and archaelogist, declared in a lec- 
ture at the Columbia University of Architec- 
ture. America is oversophisticated, not deca- 
dent, according to Prof. Bowes, for decadent 
periods “always follow those of full fruition 
and there has been no such period since the 
Gothic.” 

“The human figure and the growing plan,” 
said Prof. Bowes, “reveal in their propor- 
tions the basic principles of the greatest art 
ever produced. Egyptian pyramids, Greek tem- 
ples and Renaissance cathedrals were all 
orientated to either stellar or solar systems, 
and the sculptures evolved from the ‘sacred’ 
astronomic discoveries. 


“If an artist does not understand symme- 
try and rhythm, he can only trust to his feel- 
ing and design blindly. Up to a certain point 
that is all very well, but that point is soon 
reached, and if the artist has only feeling and 
disposition upon which to rely, he is left 
groping and embarrassed for lack of the 
technical knowledge.” 

The personal element in design, he said, 
is dependent upon creative intuition, which 
cannot be taught but can be encouraged and 
assisted. “The great weakness in the art 
of today lies in the fact that it does not dis- 
close concrete proportion,” he continued. “It 
is also deficient in originality of design. 

“Is there any hope then for our artistic 
salvation? Yes. The lost secret craft pro- 
cedure of the two greatest artistic periods in 
human history—the Greek and the Egyptian 
—has been unearthed by the ‘dynamic symme- 
try’ of the late Jay Hambidge, and the true 
application of that principle will develop a 
design period as yet unsurpassed.” 

Dynamic symmetry he described as “a 
system of proportion in the fine arts based 
primarily on the length of the diagonal of a 
square or rectangle in relation to one of 
its sides, especially the development of a 
series of related rectangles with the same 
width, the length of which in each case is 
the diagonal of the previous one.” 





Walker Art to Corcoran 


The Walker Art Collection, comprising 39 
paintings by French and English old masters, 
has been bequeathed to the Corcoran Gallery 
of Art, in accordance with the will of. Mrs. 
Mary Emma Griffin Walker, filed in Wash- 
ington as this issue goes to press. The gift is 
conditional on the Gallery’s agreement to 
hang the bequest as a unit to be known as 
the “Edwin C. and Mary Walker Collection.” 
If this condition is not met within six months 
after probation of the will, the collection will 
go to the Detroit Institute of Arts on the 
same condition, and if that institution does 
not accept, it will then go to the residuary 
legatee. 

Among the important masters represented 
in the Walker assembly are Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, Renoir, Monticelli, Landseer, Con- 
stable, Monet and Romney. 








MARTIAL MUSIC 
Seulpture by 


ANITA WESCHLER 


APRIL 12TH TO MAY 4TH 


The WEYHE GALLERY 
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Decas BRONZES FROM THE HEBRARD SERIES 


Sullivan Collection of Modern Art in Auction 


MoperN paintings and drawings, fourteen 
Degas bronzes, and modern etchings, dry- 
points, and lithographs belonging to the estate 
of the late Cornelius J. Sullivan together with 
property of Mrs. Sullivan will be dispersed 
at the American Art Association-Anderson 
Galleries the evenings of April 29 and 30, 
with an afternoon session of American furni- 
ture and decorations on May 1 from the same 
sources. 


Among the outstanding items are: four im- 
portant Cézanne landscape water colors; 
Seurat drawings, including the well-known 
Un Bras Levé from the Colonel Félix Féné- 
lon collection; a Gauguin Tahiti painting; 
Picasso water colors; Modigliani’s portrait 
of Mme Zborowska and a fine collection of 
his drawings, nearly all from the Leopold de 
Zborowski collection; an important group of 
Arthur B. Davies and seven Prendergast 
paintings; an unusual Diego Rivera still life; 
a rare Daumier sepia wash drawing, entitled 
La Malade Imaginaire; a Segonzac landscape 
in oils; and works by Soutine, Rouault, De- 
rain, Redon, Utrillo, Dufy, Fantin-Latour, and 
Demuth. 

The fourteen Degas bronzes are of the sec- 
ond series of bronzes cast by Hebrard from 
the original sculptures in clay and were found 
in Degas’ studio after his death. The edition 


was limited to twenty-two series; two sets 
were reserved for the heirs of Degas and for 
the founder Hebrard and a complete set is 
owned by the Petit Palais, Paris. Of the twen- 
ty-two, only two series are known to have 
come to this country, the series in the col- 
lection of Mrs. H. O. Havemeyer, bequeathed 
to the Metropolitan Museum, and the present 
one. 

A portrait of Grover Cleveland by Eastman 
Johnson, also included in the sale, is said 
to be the only portrait painted from life not 
in the possession of his family. Notable items 
in the choice group of prints are Piccadilly 
Circus and Fish Market, Venice by Muirhead 
Bone, who is also represented with an unusual 
collection of seven original sepia drawings; and 
the only known etching by Van Gogh. 





Yonkers’ Twenty-Seconp: The 22nd an- 
nual exhibition of the Yonkers Art Associa- 
tion will be held at the Yonkers Museum of 
Science and Art from April 26 to May 23. It 
will consist of oil paintings and sculpture, 
and the deadline for entries is April 22. 
Members residing in New York may leave 
their works at W. S. Budworth & Son on or 
before April 21. For further information ad- 
dress James Ross, Sec., 124 Morris Street, 
Yonkers, New York. 
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Misty Moon—Hackensack River: ALEXANDER SHILLING 


Shilling Who “Painted from Knowledge” 


AN EXHIBITION planned for Alexander Shil- 
ling, landscape painter and etcher, before his 
death last January, will open at the Macbeth 
Galleries, New York, on April 12, as a me- 
morial show. A week before he succumbed to 
pneumonia at the age of 77, Mr. Shilling was 
preparing for his one-man show, which was to 
open simultaneously with the release of “The 
Book of Alexander Shilling,” a volume of 20 
reproductions, written by Horatio Walker, 
Howard Giles, Ernest Roth, William van 
Konijnenburg, Karel D. de Haas, Leontine 
Luykx and Alec J. Hammerslough with an 
introduction by Royal Cortissoz, and pub- 
lished by the Paisley Press. 

Moonlight and early morning mists were 
Shilling’s favorite themes and his scenes were 
drawn from Holland, Belgium, Quebec, New 
Jersey, Illinois and the Adirondacks. For 
many years, he worked in the Low Countries. 
In Flanders he studied the waters of Zee- 
land, the level meadows, and the hilly coun- 
try of Limburg. Although he was a native 
Chicagoan, Shilling painted some of his best 
known works in Holland, his mother’s native 
land. He had spelled his name Schilling un- 
til the outbreak of the World War, when he 
dropped the “c” and refused to visit Ger- 
many again. 

Like Ryder, Shilling held fast to a poet's 
vision, but unlike this famous American, who 
tied the sea and the moon together with rug- 
ged patterns of light and shadow, Shilling as- 
sociated his moon with quiet pastures and 
lonely lanes. Serene moods predominate, and 
in these lyrical canvases a stillness and the 
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mystery of countryside peace settle down in 
tones of gray, greens and browns. He applied 
various thin layers of transparent paint, one 
over the other, so that harmonious tones ap- 
pear and disappear. He was a slow worker, 
and sometimes sat for hours contemplating 
and absorbing a scene. “He has worked for 
years, even decades, on a simple landscape,” 
writes Karel H. de Haas in the book on 
Shilling, “gradually carrying the original con- 
ception to the utmost attainable level of ex- 
pression, incidently making it technically im- 
possible to copy or adequately to reproduce 
the picture, branded as it is with the maker’s 
very soul.” 

The result in his best paintings is magic, 
according to Horatio Walker, but such work 
was no happy accident. “Shilling worked 
enormously and continuousiy for years to 
achieve his triumphant results,” writes Mr. 
Walker. “Pile upon pile of sketchbooks in 
his studio testified to continuous industry 
from the beginning. Marvellously detailed 
studies of tree forms in never ending numbers, 
showed that he took nothing for granted, left 
nothing to chance, painted from knowledge. 


“In the same painstaking fashion, he stud- 
ied his medium. His use of oils was as sure 
and as sound as his drawing. If he 
failed, as he sometimes did, it was never 
through ignorance or carelessness. Shil- 
ling was as much the craftsman as the poet 
. . « Shilling was no originator, neither was 
he an imitator. He benefited by the sound 
tradition of Tryon, of Inness, of Homer Mar- 
tin in painting; of Albert Pinkham Ryder 
in poetry of vision. He knew these men per- 
sonally, he understood and reverenced them 
in their work. Never consciously did he imi- 
tate. His results were his own.” 
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An American Group 


THE SEVENTH ANNUAL of An American 
Group will be held at the Montross Gallery, 
New York, from April 19 to May 1. In ad. 
dition to the artists who have exhibited con- 
sistently with the Group, the following new- 
ly-elected members will be included: Adolph 
Dehn, Philip Evergood, Aaron Goodelman, 
Abraham Harriton, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Mar- 
garet Lowengrund, Louis Lozowick and George 
Picken. 

Raphael Soyer will be represented by a 
study of Fourteenth Street characters; his 
brother Moses with a figure group of girls 
undressing; Isabel Bishop will have the tal- 
lowed-colored Laughing Girl; Julien Levi, a 
studio painting of a girl with a harp and an 
aesthetic artist; Jacob Getlar Smith, a por- 
trait of a Man from Mexico with a wide 
sombrero, and Harry Gottlieb a colorful 
Spanish Peasant. Negro subject matter will 
include Abraham Harriton’s two well dressed 
colored men in Harlem Shoeshine, and Saul 
Berman’s two Negro girls called Room Mates. 

Other interesting selections will include 
William Gropper’s Strike Scene, Chuzo Ta- 
motzo’s figure of a girl playing a lute, the 
arrangement of impressions in Florence Fete 
by Francis Criss and the contribution of the 
American surrealist, Walter Quirt, called 
Bourgeois Conceit—Born to Rule, which 
shows a little child lashing a crawling stream 
of oppressed humans. 





The Jersey Regionals 


Kresge Department Store’s annual series 
of Spring exhibitions for artists of neighbor- 
ing cities is in progress this month. Each 
week is devoted to a regional group show 
following a custom started by the store six 
years ago. At the recently held “Elizabeth 
Week” there were 45 artists represented by 
one work each. The first award in oil went 
to Erna Lange for Studio Corner, second to 
Earl T. Donelson for Flowers; first award in 
water color to Edith Hammond for Concerto, 
second, to Armando Sozio for Miss Suzy, 
and honorable mention to Margaret L. Web- 
ster for Vaux Hall. The only black and white 
award went to M. L. Daily for The Valley. 
The remaining exhibitions are: Summit Week, 
to April 17; Plainfield Week from April 19- 
24; and Newark Week from April 26 to May 
1. The shows are held in the New Jersey Gal- 
lery of the store. 





Two Younc New EncLanpers: Two young 
women artists of New England are showing 
their work at the Number Ten Gallery, 10 
Newbury Street, Boston, from April 20 to 
May 1. Sculptures in wood, limestone and 
aluminum, decorative bas-reliefs and por- 
trait figures by Rebecca Francis Holliday and 
pencil sketches, mostly of Rockport, by Mar- 
guerite Elliott Peaslee will be on view. 
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A New England Moses 


Wiu1am Germain Doo.ey, art editor of 
the Boston Transcript has found, in the per- 
son of Waldo Peirce, a new Moses to lead 
New England art to the land of milk, honey, 
and recognition. The artist is showing until 
April 21 at the Addison Gallery in Andover, 
and Dooley suggested to his readers “Why not 
drive to that pleasant and lavishly bestowed 
setting to view for yourself the work of the 
man who seems destined to crack the nut of 
preciousness that has kept the fine meat of 
contemporary New England art from being 
appreciated elsewhere.” Earlier in the sea- 
son Peirce held a one-man show at the Mid- 
town Galleries, New York, which won new 
honors for the New Englander. 


The Transcript critic objects to the tales 
that have grown around Peirce-the-man and 
urges more serious attention to his art. “His 
legend has grown into such proportions that 
his exploits real or apochryphal, have be- 
come lively anecdotes for popular magazines 
that give art appreciation in sugar-coated 
capsules between pages of adolescently sala- 
cious cartoons and style notes.” These ex- 
ploits include good work against Yale in foot- 
ball and track back in 1909 and vicinity, ad- 
ventures with Ernest Hemingway in living 
life with a vengeance, ambulance driving in 
the Verdun sector in 1915, “badly but suc- 
cessfully,” and friendship and adventures in 
France with John Reed. “He is pictured in- 
dividually and severally as a Gargantua, an 
Elizabethan husky, a Paul Bunyan, or a 
‘man-mountain’ Dean . . . He is a Mack truck 
personality with caterpillar tread attachment 
that gets him over squashy and treacherous 
ground.” 

Recently, notes Dooley, Peirce has been on 
“the marshy muskegs of social exhibitionism,” 
but adds that there is no reason for alarm. 
“He has a formidable armor and an unassail- 
able defense against presumptuous conceit. 
For he is above all an artist.” 





Benton Sketcues, HorrMAN ETCHINGS: 
Sketches of Thomas Benton’s hotly contended 
murals in the Missouri State House at Jeffer- 
son City are on view at the Associated Amer- 
ican Artists Gallery, New York. Three orig- 
inal lithographs from which the artist did the 
panels, Jessie James, Frankie and Johnny and 
Huckleberry Finn, may be seen until April 
19. The murals caused quite a storm in Mis- 
souri (page 10, Ist February, Art Dicest) 
where they were attacked and defended vari- 
ously for their unusual interpretation of Mis- 
souris social and political history. At the 
same galleries, until April 20, are etchings by 
Irwin D. Hoffman—mining scenes, Mexican 
subjects and character studies, done with a 
zest for rollicking incidents that reminded 
Jerome Klein of the New York Post of the 
spirit of Pop Hart. 
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Supyects of mysterious content, burial 
scenes and imaginative compositions of fire 
and smoke and drifting clouds may be seen 
in Elizabeth Sparhawk-Jones’ exhibition at the 
Rehn Galleries, New York, until April 24. 
The four poetically conceived burial scenes 
are dedicated to the late Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, noted American poet. Similarity in 
each of these works is explained by the art- 
ist’s penchant for giving more than one 
interpretation of a chosen subject. In these 
vague and weaving compositions she de- 
pends more upon lyrical passages of color 
than upon strength of values. 

As a young girl Elizabeth Sparhawk-Jones 
painted brilliantly in the manner of Chase 
and Sargent. Her work attracted the atten- 
tion of critics, fellow painters and museum 
directors, and a number of awards followed. 
Then came the Armory show upsetting every- 
thing that was considered safe and sane in 
American art, and it blasted away some of the 


Burial of a Poet: EvizaBetH SPARHAWK-JONES 


Imaginative Paintings of Sparhawk-Jones 


young painter’s principles. There was also 
a period of illness and for 12 years Miss 
Sparhawk-Jones stopped painting. But since 
1926, when she was awarded the Kohnstamm 
Prize at the Chicago Art Institute, she has 
been working quietly and steadily. The re- 
sult of these new labors make up this show. 

For the stern critics of American art who 
demand more individualists, Henry McBride 
of the New York Sun suggests Miss Spar- 
hawk-Jones, who “is an infrequent exhibitor, 
which may be one of the reasons explaining 
how she has developed an unmolested char- 
acter, for the artist who lives in the shop- 
window has a poor chance to lead a mental 
life. Miss Sparhawk-Jones deals in strange 
matters; broods over the death of poets, wor- 
ries over such routine affairs as war-prepara- 
tions, sees drama in the unrolling of silks in 
a department store.: She paints in staccatic 
fashion, not quite a la Tiepolo but with some- 
thing of his crispness of touch.” 





400 Enter Brooktyn Art CentER: More 
than 400 pupils have registered for the sec- 
ond semester of art classes conducted by in- 
structors of the Federal Art Project at the 
Brooklyn Art Center, 502 First Street. The 
Brooklyn Art Center was established by the 
Federal Art Project as a free borough art 
school three months ago, and because of its 
instant popularity was soon forced to move 
from its quarters in the Brooklyn Museum 
to the Brooklyn building of the Ethical Cul- 
ture Society. William F. Farnan is director of 
the Center. 


Davin Dovcarp 1n Newark: At the Co- 
operative Gallery, Newark, may be seen dur- 
ing April the first comprehensive exhibition 
of paintings by David Dovgard, who com- 
ments on the contemporary scene with the 
calm individuality of an artist who sub- 
scribes to no “ism.” Mr. Dovgard’s keen ob- 
servation, personal viewpoint and sense of 
form are evident in such canvases as The 
Gospel, a subtle commentary on a spiritual 
effort in Military Park; and At the Empire, 
which is burlesque less concerned with the 
striptease that with the devotees. 
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THE FORTNIGHT IN NEW YORK 


As Reported by Paul Bird 


An epiphany of all kinds of art has taken 
place. The collective urge has brought 
it forth in group shows. American Abstract 
Artists with a united if somewhat checkered 
front hold forth at the Squibb Gallery. The 
Independents are celebrating their 21st birth- 
day at the Grand Central Palace in a spirit 
still unbroken. Several exhibitions of children’s 
art, spun of the dreams in little heads and 
proudly shown by modern educators have been 
current, including one of 18th century young- 
sters. At the Academy of Medicine are works 
by 100 or so physicians and surgeons from all 
over the country. Rembrandt’s Juno, fresh 
from a 30 year slumber in some European 
cellar, reigns mystically before votive crowds 
at the Schaeffer Gallery. And the one-man 
shows offer a variety of new and interesting 
talent. 


Sharp Satire 


About this time of the year, after a whole 
season of running around, critical arches be- 
gin to fall at a fast rate and that is probably 
why the art columns tend to skim a bit. What- 
ever the reason none of the reviewers did 
much more than mention a small but thor- 
oughly exciting exhibition of lithograph by 
William Sharp at E. Weyhe’s. The artist 
has been working as a staff artist on news- 
papers and most of his assignments were at the 
New York Supreme Court where press photog- 
raphers are often barred. All of his prints 
are satirical notes on the various officials, de- 
fendants, and culprits he found there, and it 
is satire of the first water. His line wanders 
around a face or profile to suddenly bash in 
the chin, or tweek its nose so that by the time 
Sharp has finished you know both the subject 
and what the artist thinks of him. His simi- 
larity to Daumier is mostly subject matter, 
his art is his own—and the world’s. It is 
human. 

Les Fréres Pinto 

One of the most interesting of debuts was 
the triple bow at the Valentine Gallery of the 
brothers Pinto. These young men—Angelo, 
Biagio, and Salvatore—are so highly thought 
of by Dr. Albert C. Barnes that he has sent 
them to Europe several times and is having 
quite a bit to do with their education. At 
the present moment all three brothers are ex- 
hibiting strong influences of such artists as 
Gézanne;.Renoir,; Matisse, Soutine and Rou- 
ault, but Dr. Barnes maintains in the cata- 
logue introduction that antecedent influences 
are found in the work of all great artists. 


Nothing But the Truth: Wu.u1am SHARP 





In the three-man show Malcolm Vaughan, of 
the American, found three distinct and rest- 
less personalities, but little to indicate that 
they are Americans. “They paint,” he wrote, 
“like voguish Frenchmen, who, sojourning in 
Paris, have bent their talents to the current 
mode. Matisse is their hero, though they are 
influenced by Picasso, Derain, et al. This in- 
difference to their American experience is, of 
course, legitimate. It has frequently occurred 
before. But it requires skill of craft as well 
as an alert mind. The trouble with the Pinto 
brothers is that they seem not to know a great 
deal about painting. Being largely self-tu- 
tored, they fall back on shifts and devices 
which are more ingenious than penetrating. 
In particular, they often make one of the ele- 
ments of painting, the color, do the work that 
ought to be in the drawing, the form and other 
elements. 

“Of the trio, Biagio is the more genuine art- 
ist. He still needs much knowledge and prac- 
tice, but his feeling is authentic. His brother, 
Salvatore, is at the moment a better painter, 
but appears to have less to say. Angelo, least 
talented of the three, is the biggest plunger 
of the lot, and leaps again and again into the 
serious business of painting with blithe inno- 
cence. It is an old question as to whether 
artists should make a public appearance be- 
fore their education is rounded out. Since the 
Pintos seem to be quick learners they would 
have been wiser to wait.” 


Berman, Pro & Con 


Eugene Berman one of the most important 

men in the neo-Romantic movement has been 
in America for the past two years. His show 
this year at the Julien Levy Gallery brought 
forth mixed comment ranging from unquali- 
fied praise on down. Neo-Romanticism, best 
defended in James Thrall Soby’s book, After 
Picasso, glorifies the modern states of nos- 
talgia in which the separate fragments of ro- 
mantic longings are brought together without 
any literary unification. Berman is a Russian 
and as a result his longings are particularly 
doleful and haunting. McBride, in the Sua, 
marked his paintings the most serious con- 
temporary work to be seen in town for the 
week, “Also the most intense and impassioned. 
Also the most important.” 
, “In the Berman paintings,” he wrote, “there 
is unending richness and unending invention. 
There is scarcely any other living painter who 
seems to have so much on tap; so many 
themes available . . . Technically the artist 
employs a finish of execution that rivals Sal- 
vador Dali’s.” 

Lewis Mumford, New Yorker critic, believes 
Berman has lost something in his work in 
coming to America; feels there has been a 
“deflation” in the neo-romantic movement. 
“Emptiness,” Mumford wrote, “and the mock- 
ery of emptiness are the sum of Berman’s pres- 
ent symbols: a sordid derision of the beauty 
he had once had the impulse to make mani- 
fest. This deflation of neo-romanticism makes 
one doubly conscious of a weakness one had 
always suspected in the movement—its imag- 
inative self-indulgence, and its failure to 
touch the vital, core of contemporary exper- 
ience.” : 


Post-Ptolmaic 

One of the unique new exhibitors is Mah- 
moud Said (pronounced Sah-eed) Bey, an 
Egyptian of considerable importance in his 
homeland. Said is the son of a former Pre- 
mier and a justice in the Appellate Mixed 
Court at Alexandria. Painting is an avoca- 
tion with him although he has had extensive 
training at Julian’s shop in Paris. He comes 
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Moroccan Girl: SALvAaToRE Pinto 


from mixed Turkish and Caucasian extraction 
and his paintings at Studio Guild achieved a 
strange mixture of East and West. The human 
figure—nude and semi-draped—is the theme 
of most of them, risking, one would assume, 
considerable displeasure from Allah. The col- 
ors are deep browns, and tawny ‘yellows and 
reds united in old master “tonal sauce,” and 
contrasted now and then with sudden lighter 
notes which give them a rich luminosity. “His 
figures,” wrote Melville Upton, in the Sun, 
“particularly his challengely voluptuous nudes, 
are solidly built up, though with a brush that 
seemed to carry a caress in every stroke .. . 
The artist is said to be Egypt’s outstanding 
painter—whatever that may signify—but for 
all that and in spite of his nativity and famil- 
iarity with the scene, it seems to be Egypt 
seen through partly Westernized eyes.” 


Lee Gatch’s Abstractions 


Lee Gatch’s third one-man show at J. B. 
Neumann’s New Art Circle displayed a de- 
cided advance over past performances, accord- 
ing to Howard Devree, of the Times. “His 
key is higher,” wrote this critic, “his paint 
thianer, his effects considerably subtilized. 
Representation and abstraction meet on the 
best terms in his Hockey Team group portrait, 
with its striking design of striped jerseys and 
of sticks held out in front.” 

The Herald Tribune critic, Carlyle Bur- 
rows, found the abstract elements outweight- 
ing the representational, but for alb that he 
liked the type of reality Gatch achieved. 


No “Melting Modulations” 


“She has never been betrayed by the legend 
of Rodin,” wrote Royal Cortissoz of the Her- 
ald Tribune in his review of Emily W. Miles’ 
sculptures at the Walker Gallery. The legend 
has certainly wrought havoc in the past, but 
the Maillol legend is doing counteractive 
good work and Mrs. Miles sole concern is 
with solid form. “It is by force,” wrote Cor- 
tissoz, “by a kind of decisive vigor that all 
Mrs, Miles’ work is marked . . . She seeks 
her effects not through ‘melting modulations,’ 
but through honest research into form, her 
predominent interest . . . Her art has direct- 
ness and weight and along with her strength 
there goes a certain feeling for beauty.” 


Dirk Show Extended 


A water color show by Nathaniel Dirk at 
the Guild Art Gallery has proved interesting 
enough for the gallery to extend it to April 
24. Dirk’s regular duties as instructor at the 
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W.P.A. Art Center keep him a busy man. 
Howard Devree, of the Times had only praise 
for this most recent showing by Dirk. The 
work, he wrote, “is forcefu, sometimes explo- 
sive, and expertly done. With the years his 
color has deepened; his harmonies are so 
carefully worked out that they seem very spon- 
taneous. Harbor—Soft Sunshine possesses a 
Japanese sketchiness. His surf papers are vig- 
orous and both they and the boat studies re- 
veal the artist applying abstractions. Near 
Peekskill and Boats at Rest are perhaps more 
conventional, but excellent of their kind. The 
score of papers includes some of Dirk’s best 
work to date.” 


Variety 

Nicholas Macsoud’s Pocono landscapes at 
the Babcock Gallery were pronounced “smooth, 
pleasing and quiet,” by Burrows, of the Her- 
ald Tribune . . . Eilshemius is in the public 
eye: paintings at the Boyer Gallery; drawings 
at Kleemann’s . . . Horse lovers as well as art 
lovers are enjoying the group of Ferneley oils 
of the hunt and of horses at the Newhouse 
Galleries. Loans from prominent sportspeople 
make up a good showing of this early 19th 
century Englishman . . . The ever fresh etch- 
ings of Joseph Pennell, including the English 
as well as American industrial series form 
Keppel’s current print show. At another print 
gallery, Kennedy's, are water colors on silk 
by contemporary Japanese, representing the 
Nipponese equivalent to our Academy .. . 
More prints—“A Century of British Etchers”— 
are being shown at the Dennington Gallery, 
1 East 47th Street . . . Edward Weston, the 
Carmel, Calif., Guggenheim fellow in photog- 
raphy, is presented in a one-man camera show 
at the Neirendorf Gallery. Weston’s reputation 
has come along by leaps and bounds . . . The 
newest of all galleries, and most unusual we 
have yet heard of, is the Brooklyn Savings 
Bank, where, through the month paintings by 
Brooklyn and Long Island artists are hanging, 
displayed to the tune of counting machines 
. . . Settings for the recent Ballet Russe run 
at the Metropolitan Opera were done various- 
ly by Derain, Sert, Beaton, Picasso, and Ber- 
ard . . . Ogden Pleissner comes right along. 
His fishing subjects at the Sporting Gallery 
moved Malcolm Vaughan of the American. to 
briefly sum up his review with this: “Pleiss- 
ner has become worthy of museum attention; 
he deserves a national reputation.” He cer- 
tainly stood out at the Academy show . . . Two 
Argent Galleries exhibitors—Edna Martha 
Way and John Rood—are Ohio University in- 
structors. 


La Chemise Rose: MAnMoup Sai Bey 
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(From 9 A, M. to 6 P.M.) 


SALE: Thursday, April 22nd 
at 8:15 P. M. 


PLAZA 


ART GALLERIES 
INC. 


9 East 59th Street 
) NEW YORK 


Messrs. O'Reilly; Auctioneers 






LIVING ART 


OLD AND MODERN, LIKE 
JEROME BOSCH and PAUL KLEE 
509 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


J. B. NEUMANN 


Beginning April 21 


LOVIS CORINTH 


OIL PAINTINGS and DRAWINGS 


THE WESTERMANN GALLERY 
24 WEST 48th STREET facing Rockefeller Center 


Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 


By American and Foreign Artists 
142 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 








BELMONT GALLERIES, Inc. 


Parntincs By 
Oxtp Masters or ALL ScHOOLs 


MUSEUM EXAMPLES 
DECORATIVE WORKS of ART 


26 EAST 55th STREET, NEW YORK 





Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 
news and opinion of the art world. Price, $3 
per year. Address: 116 E. 59th St., New York. 
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J Graeco-Roman Ficure, Ist Century A. D. 


Mrs. “Jack” 


One pay in the 1860’s a young Boston gen- 
tleman journeyed to New York to woo a 
certain vivacious young lady his sister had 
met while “finishing” in Paris. The suit was 
ardent and successful and back he returned 
to Boston with a young bride. The young 
couple—both from distinguished families— 
settled on Beacon Hill in the minuet of its 
social whirl. Without knowing, the young man 
had wooed and won for his beloved Boston 
one of its richest cultural and artistic heri- 
tages. 

In 1924 when Mrs. “Jack” Gardner died 
she left for the people of Boston an Italian 
palace fitted with some of the finest works 
of art that have ever come out of Italy—works 
she had collected over a half century period 
of travel and study. In January of this year 
the amazing collection of Mrs. “Jack” Gardner 
was finally completed and there arrived at 
Fenway Court the last piece it can ever house: 
a lst century Graeco-Roman marble figure 
bought in 1901, delivered in 1936. For 35 
years the piece had been impounded by the 
Italian government and its vicissitudes made 
it a cause célébre. Today it finally reposes 
in the fragrant flower-festooned court in the 
Fenway. 

The story of Mrs. Gardner can only be under- 
stood in its Boston setting. She gave the 
city 50 years of exciting and breathless legen- 
dry. In Boston was Harvard and Tech and 
the intellectual life of the 19th century. Mrs. 
Gardner knew everybody and her salon affairs 
included William and Henry James, James 
Russell Lowell, Henry Lee Higginson, Henry 
Adams—everybody who amounted to anything 
culturally. She led the gayest social whirl in 
Boston. The Gardner dinners were the best 
on the Atlantic seacoast. 

Boston newspapers depended upon Mrs. 
Gardner for 50 years for exciting “copy.” She 
always did the unconventional. When she and 
her husband missed a train to Beverly Farms 
for a garden party they chartered a locomo- 
tive out of North Station and arrived on 
time, party dress and all. When the lioness 
presented the Boston Zoo with a new litter 


of cubs, Mrs. Gardner took them home for 
an afternoon. 


In artistic matters, Mrs. Gardner groomed 
her own advisor. Bernhard Berenson, when 
Mrs. Gardner first met him, was just another 
sophomore from across the Charles. Sensing 
his abilities, she took him under her wing, 
sent him to Europe and encouraged his studies 
in the field of old masters. Berenson built 
the Gardner collection of Italian paintings, 
but wise ones knew that Berenson’s erudition 
was at all times barely one step ahead of 
Mrs. Gardner’s. In 1904 Fenway Court was 
completed and opened and hailed as the 
richest palace in the nation. To the end of 
her days Isabella Stewart Gardner collected 
treasures for what she always intended should 
belong to the people of Boston. Three months 
ago the last piece was finally delivered, the 
draped marble figure of the Ist century which 
was the only work that had ever thwarted 
her 50 years of collecting. 





Wisconsin Advances 


CONSERVATIVE AND EXTREMIST alike in the 
24th annual exhibition of Wisconsin Painters 
and Sculptors, seem to have abandoned the 
frenzy and fury of recent years for a valid, 
serious and studied presentation of their 
varied viewpoints. The show, writes Harold 
R. Wilde, educational director of the Mil- 
waukee Art Institute, where it is on view 
until April 30, “is contemporary but not 
casual, uniformly high in calibre but not in- 
dividually spectacular. 


“The group of exhibitors isn't tooting a 
a raucous horn on a many-hued art band- 
wagon they belatedly thumbed for a ride. 
They are writing their own independent chap- 
ter in Wisconsin art. The old two-hour 
flippancy is gone—vanished along with the 
painted gibberish of spluttering techniques 
and vapid motivations. Twitted by both Juror 
John Steuart Curry and Juror Dewey Albin- 
son on their lack of atmospheric color, the 
exhibitors present nevertheless a tonal con- 
sistency to offset what they frequently regard 
as the blatancies of rigid color verities. Claim- 
ing no Munich color parentage and totally dif- 
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~The Independents 


WITH THE RETURN of better times the Inde- 
pendent Artists have lost some of their zest in 
complaining about world conditions, with the 
result that the 21st annual exhibition, being 
held at the Grand Central Palace until April 
25, hits an even level of sameness. Nothing 
very bad or strikingly good stands out among 
these 1,045 examples. Now that there is less 
to protest about, a majority of the artists 
have contented themselves with the usual post- 
card landscapes, disjointed nudes, staring- 
eyed portraits and a few ambitious works of 
other themes. The sculpture, which always 
strikes a high average, is consistently good. 

The exhibition, which boasts of 50 more ex- 
hibitors than last year, has none other than 
Jonas Lie, president of the National Academy, 
as a contributor, with John Taylor Arms bol- 
stering up the print department with three of 
his finest etchings. Many other names, well 
known in the New York exhibiting field, are 
mixed in alphabetically among the usual 
truck drivers, business men, manual workers, 
housewives and children. As A. Walkowitz, 
vice-president of the society, puts it “the 
project is almost humanitarian,” in that the 
Independent addicts live from one year to the 
next dreaming of their works hanging in the 
box-like stalls. 

Ingenuous works, however, may be ex- 
pected to turn up in any of the annuals. For 
instance, the collage made of a cow-bell, 
knitting needles, a cap pistol, a faxi driver’s 
picture, ice pick and knives and other com- 
mon articles assembled by Esther B. Goetz 
and called Portrait of Dorothy Parker. “When 
the Independents open their show,” wrote 
Edward Alden Jewell in the New York Times, 
“the local art season throws off its frock coat, 
rolls up its sleeves and grows mellow. The 
local art season no longer cares what hap- 
pens—at any rate for a day.” 

With political fervor gone and the society 
apparently settled down to tame respectability, 
it is no wonder that the Spanish revolt and 
Mrs. Simpson, who took the revolution off 
of the front page, are not popular themes. 
Only S.-Horace Pickering had the inspira- 
tion to produce two likenesses of Mrs. Simp- 
son, whom he had met some years ago in 
both Washington and Baltimore. The oil por- 
traits are the result of sketches made at the 
time. One of the most striking exhibits is 


Puppet Family: Mary E, HutcHinson 
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Mary Hutchinson’s Puppet Family, an odd 
assortment of puppets dangling in a closet. 

Philip Evergood, who usually has an un- 
usual offering, shows a dismal procession of 
old people in a canvas of melancholy grays 
and greens called Old Age; in a similar mor- 
bid strain are Caroline Durieux’s study of 
four blue-robed old women with knotted hands 
looking over a chasm, and Unemployed, a 
family group of haggard faces with feverish 
eyes. Eloise Egan’s spontaneous and dynamic 
After the Hurricane, a scene of a storm 
wrecked grove, is dramatic in its suggestion 
of both havoc and peace. Like a stage set 
from the play “Winterset” is the street scene in 
the shadow of the Brooklyn Bridge by Helen 
Farr called Election Night, in which the 
efigies of Roosevelt and Landon are seen 
swinging from a clothesline. John Sloan shows 
two of his nudes; A. Walkowitz contributes a 
brilliant red and a dazzling white painting 
of Isadora Duncan, while Magda and Walter 
Pach are represented by characteristic ex- 
amples. 

The “stunt” painter Hans Weingaertner, 
who does tricks with paint, portrays himself 
in Ye Gods! Him Again, in which paint is 
used like plastic wood to build up contours of 
flesh. Other highlights are Grace Kelley Fitch’s 
Little Old Town; Maurice Kantor’s Brothers; 
the meagerly spotted compositions of Adolf 
Gottlieb; Paul Meltsner’s industrial scenes; 
the unusual deep green landscapes of Thomas 
Nagai; Dorothy Eisner’s sprightly figures; 
Harriet Proctor’s conservative still lifes; 
Esther Zoline’s quietly expert sketches; and 
Charles Cagle’s rich Landscape. 





Kuhn in Washington 


Several of Walt Kuhn’s larger canvases 
that were shown this winter at the Marie 
Harriman Gallery, New York, a few recent 
ones and a group of his drawings of Western 
scenes make up his exhibition at the Studio 
House in Washington, D. C., until April 25. 
Most of the paintings deal with his familiar 
circus types, while the drawings, consisting of 
subject matter taken from frontier towns of 
the West in earlier and rougher days, show 
Kuhn’s instinctive feeling for characterization 
and love of frankness. 

C. Law Watkins, director of Studio House, 
writes in the catalogue: “Walt Kuhn is a 
restless searcher of the clear uncompromising 
expression of the people and the scenes of 
our time in the simplest and most time- 
proven terms of the ancient art of painting.” 





RAINS GALLERIES 


(RAINS AUCTION ROOMS, Inc.) 
12-14 EAST 49th STREET, N. Y. C. 


PUBLIC SALE 
FRI. EVENING, APRIL 23, AT 8 P. M. 


modern art 


FORMERLY IN THE COLLECTION OF 


MADAME VVc. ZBOROWSKI 
WITH SUPPLEMENTARY ITEMS 
INCLUDING EXAMPLES BY 
MODIGLIANI ¢ MATISSE ¢ DERAIN 
De CHIRICO « LAURENCIN ¢ SEGONZAC 
AND OTHERS 


EXHIBITION: 
SUNDAY, APRIL 18—2 TO 5 P. M. 
DAILY FROM 9 TO 6 P. M. 


Illustrated Catalogue on Request 


Sales Conducted by Messrs. 
Anthony N. Bade 
Edmund J. Clark Leo E. Brotman 


FERARGIL 


F. NEWLIN PRICE, President 


63 East Fifty-Seventh St. 


NEW YORK 


Marie Harriman 
GALLERY 


PAINTINGS BY 


BOTKIN 


Until April 23 


63 EAST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


PAINTINGS AND PEN-TINT DRAWINGS 


JOHN D. WHITING 
PAINTINGS 
REBECCA MAHLER 


APRIL 12-24 


MORTON GALLERIES 


130 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Street Corner: Henry Botkin 


Botkin, Whose Subjects Were “Born Tired” 


Henry Borkin, one of the annual exhibi- 
tors at the Marie’ Harriman Galleries, New 
York, includes some of his familiar Negro 
paintings as well as studies of sharecroppers 
and poor white folks in his latest show, last- 
ing until April 23. Last year his work was 
confined to Negro life on Folly Island, ten 
miles from Charleston, S. C., whereas his 
recent material has been gleaned from south- 
ern and southwestern sections. The “sit-down” 
mania must have found strong favor among 
Botkin’s latest colored subjects, who seem 
to have been “born tired.” Their relaxed at- 
titude and suggestion of inactivity adds a 
soothing note that pervades most of the 24 
exhibits. 

Botkin’s characters are usually painted 
singly or in small groups of twos and threes 
in a simple composition with much blurred 


color surrounding them. Sometimes they are 
flooded with a yellow light or with soft pale 
gray colors as in the picture of Aunt Bess in 
a rowboat, Rising Ohio and The Flood, in- 
spired by the recent Ohio River disaster. 
The circus and the theatre, fruitful hunting 
grounds for many artists, have also fur- 
nished themes for Botkin. Most impressive 
among these is Sleeping Clown. 

Henry McBride of the Sun found in Bot- 
kin’s paintings the same sympathetic under- 
standing of the colored folk that animated the 
opera Porgy and Bess, and linked this painter 
to the work of Gershwin. The lines of the 
drawing, he wrote, “are dragged upon the 
canvas as though by a person under hypnotic 
control, and the paint is applied with a thor- 
ough appreciation of the Southern atmos- 
phere.” 


OLD WHITE ARTS SCHOOL 


IN ALLEGHANY MOUNTAINS 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. VA. 


On Famous Greenbrier Estate 


ART — DRAMA 


LANDSCAPE °* 


FIGURE PAINTING ° 


PLAY PRODUCTION 


JULY Ist to SEPTEMBER Ist 


Please address the Directors: 


WILLIAM C. GRAUER & NATALIE E. GRAUER 


10720 DEERING AVENUE 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Rockwell Kent, Inc. 


THE WORLD OF BIG BUSINESS, the kind that 
you instinctively spell with capital letters. 
lost a corking business executive when Rock. 
well Kent decided to follow the patks of art, 
wrote Alma May Cook of the Los Angeles 
Herald and Express when Kent told her of 
his individual rental plan, whereby he expects 
his paintings and prints to earn him “four 
per cent net of their par value” while they 
are on exhibition. Kent broached his plan 
while he was in Los Angeles to give his 
lecture, Cold Feet and Warm Hearts in Green- 
land. 


“The Kent plan,” writes Miss Cook, “is 
that he (for he only plans it as his own ven- 
ture) will establish a central renting agency 
and will rent his pictures at not less than 
four per cent net of the par value. Net, mind 
you, for he is a good business man and has 
had quite a bit of experience, being the first 
artist to have incorporated himself as the 
Rockwell Kent, Inc., to raise funds for his 
first sketching trip to Alaska. 


“The rental value, net, will be established 
by the par value of the picture, which, in 
turn, will be established by the output of 
that year as compared with the expense of 
the production. Just as the orchardist decides 
on his prices compared with the production 
for the year. He would sell paintings, but 
these, like successful stock transactions, would 
be at a price above par. Instead of the ac- 
cumulated paintings being merely a cost for 
storage, they would bring in a goodly annual 
sum, and this would increase as the par value 
of said stock increased. 


“He has already worked out this new plan 
which if successful—and the Kent ventures 
usually are—will revolutionize the art world 
and many an artist will be trying on a smaller 
scale the plan that Kent will inaugurate next 
Fall, with a travelling exhibition of his work 
that is scheduled from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific.” 





An Express GALLERY: Artists selling their 
works to out-of-town customers may now 
ship a selection of canvases or sculpture to 
prospective buyers for examination under a 
C.0.D. plan worked out by the Railway Ex- 
press Agency. The service, which is exten- 
sively used by jewelry houses, insures com- 
plete protection for the seller with no money 
risks involved. The buyer must examine the 
goods on the premises of his local Railway 
Express Agency and in the case of a sale he 
pays the Agency the specified fee which is 
then forwarded to the artist. In the event 
that no sale is made the charges incurred are 
for transportation only and may be paid for 
by either party or shared by both. When 
several articles are sent, the buyer may make 
a selection of as many as he desires and the 
remaining articles are returned to the ship- 
per. The Agency will collect C.0.D. fees of 
any amount and the shipper is allowed to 
release, reduce, or increase this amount. Full 
instructions must accompany the merchan- 
dise and information on how to ship in this 
manner may be found in the folder entitled 
“C.0.D. by R.E.A.” .available at any local 
Railway Express office. 


BRUMMER GALLERY 


55 East Fifty-seventh St. 
New York 
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A $10,500 Print 


REMBRANDT’S FAMOUS ETCHING, Christ Heal- 
ing the Sick, better known as the “Hundred 
Guilder Print,” was sold for $10,500 at the 
American Art Association-Anderson Galleries 
dispersal of the Leonard L. Stein print col- 
lection, April 2. The buyer was the Alden 
Galleries of Kansas City. The print, done in 
a combination of etching and drypoint, is 
an excellent second state impression of the 
two states which Rembrandt developed on 
the same plate. It originally belonged to the 
Liphart collection in Germany, but was ac- 
quired by the late Mr. Stein several years 
ago. It is catalogued in Hind’s authoritative 
work on Rembrandt as No. 236 and in Bar- 
tsch as No. 74. The “Hundred Guilder Print” 
got its name from the price it brought at auc- 
tion in Rembrandt’s time, equivalent to $40 
today. 

Diirer’s great engraving of Adam and Eve 
went to Charles Sessler for $5,500. It is de- 
scribed in the Stein catalogue as a beautiful 
proof, much as it came from the printer's 
press. It is of the rare first state with the cor- 
rected date. Another Diirer engraving, The 
Coat of Arms With a Skull, a brilliant proof 
in fine condition, was sold to M. A. McDon- 
ald for $3,000. Diirer’s Melancholia went to 
L. J. Marion, agent, for $2.000. 


Other leading prices: Rembrandt’s etching, 
Faust in His Study (reproduced, Art Dicest, 
March 15, 1937), to L. J. Marion, agent, for 
$2,500; Rembrandt’s etching, Christ Cruci- 
fied Between Thieves, to Richard Zinser for 
$1,600; Rembrandt’s etching, Christ Presented 
to the People, to Kennedy & Co., for $1,600; 
Hans Wechtelin’s woodcut, Alcon of Crete 
Delivering His Son From a Serpent, to Ken- 
nedy & Co., for $1,500; Van Meckenem’s en- 
graving, The Circumcision, to the Knoedler 
Galleries for $1,025. Rembrandt’s etching, 
Landscape With a Cottage and a Large Tree, 
to the Knoedler Galleries for $975; Schén- 
gauer’s engraving, The Descent into Limbo, 
to Charles Sessler for $950; Diirer’s engrav- 
ing. The Holy Family With a Butterfly, to 
Charles Sessler for $825. The 157 prints in 
the sale realized a total of $44,590. 





Honolulu Prizes 

Last month the Honolulu Academy was 
host to the ninth annual exhibition of the 
Honolulu Society of Artists at which a rec- 
ord attendance of 1,300 came to view 151 
water colors, oils, and sculptures. Prize win- 
ners at this event were: grand prize, Ma- 
haraja Takes an Airing by Charles W. Bart- 
lett; honorable mention, Holoku Parade and 
Kamamalu, both by Madge Tennent; grand 
prize in sculpture, Head of Hawaiian Boy 
by Kate Kelly; honorable mention, Study 
by Kate Kelly, and Hula Girl, by Archie 
Eriksson; the Jon and Eleanor prize (to a 
native born artist exhibiting for the first 
time) Fishing Village by Fukuo Kunai; Beaux 
Arts prize, Rice Field by Yuen Fong; Patten 
& Co. water color prize, Mt. Olomana by 
Juanita Vitousek; Honolulu Paper Co. still 
life prize, Crinum by Margaret Fleming; and 
purchase prizes to Banana Fronds by Lillian 
Miller and Spider Lillies by E. Tay. 


LILLIAN GENTH 


will teach a few select pupils 
in her studio 





350 CENTRAL PARK WEST 
Riverside 9-3417 
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Low Tide: Louis E1sHEMiIus 


Eilshemius Modest Master of a Hundred Arts 


FROM THE COPIOUS SUPPLY of works by Louis 
Eilshemius, grand old man of American art, 
the Boyer Galleries of New York have gleaned 
some of the artist’s finest examples, which 
are on view during April. Eilshemius, to whom 
success came in the twilight years of his 
life, is essentially a picture maker. He never 
flounders with a subject but ties up his com- 
position into a united whole, even though he 
has to insert a bird or two in the corner, 
a bending branch or a bit of rock in the 
foreground. 

Sometimes the rounded corners of the pic- 
tures bring to mind the era of old fashioned 
beer platters as in the study of the grazing 
cow and the mounted horsemen in Moun- 
tain Ranch. In-his landscapes of late Summer 
and Autumn, Eilshemius gets a peculiar note 
of soft yellow that is scattered in the clouds, 
the foliage and even the water as in Sum- 
mer Idyl, White Water and Romantic Scene. 
Contrasted to these scenes are the cool tones 
of his tropical nights and moonlight scenes, 
and especially the luminous blue description 
of Mt. Shasta with its distant white-capped 
mountain, its nearby lake and dark trees. 
This is not a typical, picturesque mountain 
view, but a simple study of early nightfall 
stealing over an impressive bit of scenery 
with a few evening stars peeping from behind 
a dark cloud, last fragment of departing day. 
A surprise is offered in Skyline Evening, 
painted from a roof top and showing a simple 
line of buildings, minus skyscrapers, which 
characterized the New York of 1907. 

“There are no great artists today, because 
art is a religion,” this Supreme Parnassian 
told Charles Norman, feature writer of the 
Associated Press. “Here,” and he waved aloft 
the February 15 issue of THe Art Dicest 
triumphantly, “look at this magazine. I wrote 
them to print some good stuff, not Picasso 
and that sort of thing. By golly, they obeyed 
me. Look! There’s my picture and two of my 
paintings in this issue.” 


Eilshemius’ extraordinary career is summed 


LILIENFELD 
GALLERIES 


21 EAST 57th STREET 
MODERN FRENCH MASTERS 


Through April 





up in a little six by four inch calling card, 
which could be compared to the Autobiog- 
raphy of Benvenuto Cellini. This little card, 
which he used to hand out to strangers on the 
street, says: “Louis Michel Eilshemius, M. 
A. Educator, Ex-Actor, Amateur All Around 
Doctor, Mesmerist-Prophet and Mystic, Read- 
er of Hands and Faces, Linguist of five Lan- 
guages, Graphologist, Dramatist (7 works), 
Short Story Writer and Novelettes (26 
works), Humorist Galore, Ex-Mimic, Animal 
Voices and Humans. Ex-All Around Athletic 
Sportsman (to 1889), Universal Supreme 
Critic, Ex-Don Giovanni, Designer of Jewelry, 
etc., Spiritist, Spirit-Painter, Supreme, Best 
Marksman to 1881, Ex-Chess and Billiard 
player to 1909, Scientist Supreme; all ologies, 
Ex-Fancy Amateur Dancer, the most rapid 
master creator of 3 Arts, most Wonderful and 
Diverse painter of nude groups in the world. 
His middle name is ‘Variety.’ ” 

More data is given on this modest artist 
in the self-written foreword to the Boyer cata- 
logue: “Mahatma Eilshemius. 1934: In Mexi- 
co and Paris he is hailed el grande Maestro 
and Yillustre Americain. 1931: In Trivandrum 
So. India College he received a silver medal 
of merit for 50 w.c., also the titles Mahatma, 
Dr. and Wonder of All. 1936: In Los Ange- 
les the Critics dubbed him Peer of fantasy 
—oils. It is well to call him the most ver- 
satile mind of all ages!” 


The Strongest and Most Attractive Print 
Box on the Market To-day 
Three-ply wood veneer frame covered with 


waterproof imitation leather. Two metal locks 
standard solander style. Two sizes. 


Small Size. Holds 50 prints in 144519 in. mats. 
Large Size. Holds 50 prints in 16x22 in. mats. 


Price $2.50 express paid. 


Alden Galleries 
615 Wyandotte St. Kansas City, Mo. 





Adolescence ALESSANDRO MAstrRO-VALERIO (Mezzotint) 


Chinaman: Tuomas HANDFORTH 


Etchers of Nine Nations in Chicago’s Print International 


For THE 27TH YEAR the Chicago Society of 
Etchers is holding its International exhibi- 
tion of prints, at the Roullier Gallieries, Chi- 
cago, until April 30. The two society pur- 
chase prizes were awarded to Malcolm Os- 
borne of London for his fine drypoint por- 
trait of Herbert Thompson, famous English 
music critic; and to Charles M. Capps of 


Kansas for a drypoint of a midwestern vil- 
lage street called Back Road. The Business 
Men’s Art Club gave a prize to Thomas Hand- 
forth for a clear line etching of a China- 
man. Morris Henry Hobbs, whose contribu- 
tion is one of his drypoint nudes, gave a 
prize to Alessandro Mastro-Valerio, who is 
bringing to life in America the ancient and 


Back Road: Cuartes M. Capps 


or 


beautiful art of the mezzotint. The prize- 
winning mezzotint is a composition of nudes 
entitled Adolescence. C. J. Bulliet of the 
Chicago Daily News termed the awarding of 
this prize “a fine gesture by one superb 
etcher of the nude to another.” 


Aquatints form a larger percentage of the 
exhibition than ever before with most of 
them showing high technical skill—such as 
the unusual conception of a train going 
through a mountain pass at night by Lloyd C. 
Foltz; New Moon by Lyman Byxbe; Silver 
Light, a snowy landscape by R. W. Woiceske; 
and Sea Harvest, a marine scene by Gordon 
Grant. Color is in evidence from etchers 
hitherto known only for black and white: 
a gay Macaw by Diana Thorne, a market 
scene by E. T. Hurley, a group of prancing 
children by Elizabeth Orton Jones, and a 
noble tree by J. C. Vondrous of Prague, 
Czechoslovakia. 

Among the architectural etchings, John 
Taylor Arms with his lace-like cathedrals 
and Ernest Roth with his towering buildings 
of lower New York hold prominent places. 
In proletarian vein is James E. Allen’s sturdy 
figure subject of women drying cod. L. R. 
Pescheret, who has been doing English in- 
teriors since his return from Europe, is repre- 
sented by Abdicated, an etching showing 
the empty English throne, a theme inspired 
by the tragic romance of David Windsor. 
Trees were especially popular this year. Fabio 
Mauroner of Venice shows Storm Riven, & 
great tree in its last stand against the ele- 
ments; Arthur W. Hall, Winston Haberer and 
James Swann (successor to Bertha E. Jacques 
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PRINT MAKERS: OLD AND NEW | 


Exhibit Reflects Success of Graphic Project 


Ir HAS BEEN ARGUED with considerable truth 
that the Graphic Arts Division of the W. P. A. 
Federal Art Project is the most successful of 
the government’s ventures into a work relief 
program for the nation’s artists—that this 
department, wisely administered, has borne 
fruit of unexpected quality. The exhibition 
of “Recent Fine Prints” at the Federal Art 
Project Gallery, 7 East 38th Street, New York, 
until April 27, furnishes additional proof of 
the success of the government’s graphic art 
experiment. 

The exhibition is composed of 83 works in 
practically every reproductive medium by 45 
artists, some of national prominence, some 
newcomers to the exhibition world. Two of 
the exhibitors are M. Lois Murphy and Emil 
Ganso, who received first prize and first hon- 
orable mention, respectively, at the last Block 
Print Annual of the Wichita Art Associa- 
tion. Fred Becker has his wood engravings 
included in the Modern Museum’s Surrealist 
exhibition, now touring the country. Only 
two still lifes are in the show. The sub- 
jects are, in the main, pertinent to the con- 
temporary social scene, such as W. P. A. 
Rhythm Band by Elizabeth Olds, Silicosis by 
Mac Raboy, Working Girls Going Home by 
Raphael Soyer, Scrubwoman by Isaac Soyer, 
Receding Waters by Hugh Miller, and a va- 
riety of prints of coal mines and miners, by 
Blanche Gramps, Irwin Hoffman, Jack Mar- 
kow and Mabel W. Jack. Other exhibitors who 
are exciting attention are Arnold Blanche, 
George Constant, Fritz Eichenberg, Charles 
Locke, Russell Limbach and Chuzo Tamotzo. 

Critical approval of the exhibition was 
extensive. Carlyle Burrows of the New York 
Herald Tribune wrote: “Serious application 
to the methods of printmaking and an abun- 
dance of individual talent are evident in the 
uniformly good quality of the prints dis- 
played.” Mr. Burrows named the following as 
artists “who assist particularly in carrying 
on the project's graphic work to a success 
unsurpassed by any of its other departments: 
Hugh Miller, Jack Markow, Raphael and 
Isaac Soyer, Raymond Skolfield, Fritz Eichen- 
berg, Joseph Leboit, Kyra Markham, Moses 
Oley and Emil Ganso. 
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“The show,” said the Times, “argues in 
very gratifying measure the seriousness with 
which an important and worth-while task is 
being carried on. Among the artists are, it is 
true, a good many who had established their 
artistic reputations before the W.P.A. came 
into existence at all . . . But there are new- 
comers, too, for whom the government 
experiments represents an opportunity that 
might otherwise not have dawned. It is this 
phase of the undertaking that seems of pecu- 
liar significance.” The Times singled out for 
merit mention George Constant, Boris Gore- 
lich, Jack Markow, Kyra Markham, Ann 
Nonney, Raymond Skolfield, Hyman Warsager 
and Blanche Gramps. 

John Taylor Arms, guest of honor at the 
opening, wrote in the catalogue forword: 
“Prints represent the most democratic medi- 
um of expression among the graphic arts. 
Susceptible to duplication, they carry their 
message far and wide. The prints of the old 
masters fulfilled, in a way, the function of 
books and enjoyed an extensive popular dis- 
tribution. The same thing should be true to- 
day and therefore the present exhibition, 
manifesting as it does the encouragement 
of a widespread interest in print making is a 
healthy sign. This exhibition reflects seri- 
ous study, technical skill and, above all, ar- 
tistic power.” 


Chicago Etchers 


[Continued from preceding page] 

as secretary-treasurer of the society) present 
trees in their full spring beauty; and Ernest 
Melchert and J. H. Euston have gone to the 
famous Dunes with their sandy slopes and 
struggling growths. 

Among the portrait and figure exhibits, 
Walter Tittle portrays Havelock Ellis, a sub- 
ject worthy of his skillful needle; Frances 
Foy recalls a noted friend of Chicago art- 
ists, Mrs. Schutze, now dead; Rose Crosman 
portrays a cheerful vagabond from out of 
troubador days; Margaret Gaug makes the 
largest excursion into the fanciful with a 
picture of Eve urging an apple upon an unre- 
luctant Adam. 


—__ 


Mules: Cuuzo Tamotzo (A Federal Art Project Lithograph) 


A n intelligent personal 


service for collectors of 
fine prints or of original 


drawings. 


MsbD 


M. A.M*%Donald 


SUITE I105 


665 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MoDERN ARCHITECTURE 
One Phase of 
THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


History of Architecture 


Reproductions 


Write for 
Free Catalogue 


BOX J 
NEWTON, MASS. 


THE PRINT CORNER 


offers 
DRY POINTS of BIG GAME 
by 
RODNEY THOMSON 


Studies of big cat-beasts—pumas, lions, 
tigers—and their prey—deer and fawns—in 
woodland, jungle or veldt. 


Prices $10.00 to $25.00, a very few lower. 


Would combine well in exhibition with Miss 
Norton's animal block-prints. 


Prints sent for selection; 
nished. Address inquiries to: 
Mrs. Charles Whitmore, Director 
The Print Corner Hingham Center Massachusetts 


exhibitions fur- 


KAETHE 


KOLLWITZ 


APRIL & - MAY 1 
PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 


So WALKER 


38 EAST 57th NEW YORK 


Now is the time to advertise your summer 
school. For advertising rates, address THE 
Art Dicest, 116 E. 59th St., New York. 
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A REMINDER 


to 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Advertising in the May 1 
May 15, June 1 and July 1 
issues is vital to your sum- 
mer art class. 

THE ART DIGEST is regarded 
by art students as an art 
school directory. 


Plan Your Advertisement Now! 


PRICE $6.75 PER INCH 


THE ART DIGEST 
116 East 59th Street, New York 





CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


(State Accredited ) 
3ist SUMMMER SESSION 
June 28-August 6, 1937 
Wide range of stimulating courses in painting, 
design, applied arts, and crafts. Faculty of 
distinguished specialists including Vaclav Vyt- 
lacil, Ethel Abeel, Hamilton Wolf, etc. Courses 
planned for art students and teachers, for pro- 
fessionals seeking new viewpoints, and for ama- 
teurs. Beautiful campus; delightful climate. Write 
for Summer Catalog. F. H. Meyer, President. 
Broadway at College Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 





A SUMMER 
ASUMMERK QOKOSCHKA 
AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTORS 


MILLS COLLEGE 2E3/DENTIAL 


For Men and Women @ June 27 - August 7 
KOKOSCHKA Painting, Drawing; Museum- 
hip; History of Art; also 

EXHIBITION | Ciasses for Children. 
Write: Semmer Session, Drawer K, Mills College, Calif. 


WOODSTOCK 
SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
Conducted by 
JUDSON SMITH 


WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 
Juiy 5th to August 28tA 


Y a SCHOOL OF 
GASPE PAINTING 
4th Season—July 5th to August 28th 
at Percé on the Picturesque Gaspe Peninsula 
FOR BEGINNERS and ADVANCED PUPILS 


- Catalogue - 
2306 Washington Street, Newten Lower Falls, Mass. 








International School of Art 
SUMMER COURSES 1937 
ROUMANIA - HUNGARY - POLAND - CSR - AUSTRIA 
Puppetry, Toys, Woodbleck, Modeling, 
Landscape Painting, Etching 
FAMOUS FOREIGN ARTIST INSTRUCTORS 
Supplementary Travel in Sweden, Russia, Istambul, Athens, 
Dalmatian Coast, Paris (Art Congress) 
ELMA PRATT, Director, 4 E. 28th St., NW. Y. CA. 5-8300 





JULY - AUGUST - 1937 


THE CAPE SCHOOL 
OF ART 


HENRY HENSCHE, Instructor 
(formerly assistant instructor in 
the Cape Cod School of Art) 

PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Address the Secreiary. 





Now is the time to advertise your summer 
school. For advertising rates, address THE 
Art Dicest, 116 E. 59th St., New York. 
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The Field of American Art Education 





A Department Under the Auspices of 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR ART EDUCATION 
Raymonp P. ENSIGN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
Offices: 250 East 43rd St., New York 


Eastern Arts Convention 


Nearly 1,500 art teachers and supervisors of 
art gathered in New York, March 3lst to 
April 3rd inclusive, to attend the 28th An- 
nual Convention of the Eastern Arts Asso- 
ciation of which William L. Longyear is 
president and Forest Grant vice-president. 
Headquarters were at the Pennsylvania Hotel. 

The ballroom floor of the Pennsylvania was 
quite transformed by the “styling” committee. 
One of the features of the annual banquet 
on Thursday evening, April Ist, was a fifteen- 
minute talk by Gabriel Heatter, well known 
radio commentator. Joseph Cummings Chase, 
head of the Art Department of Hunter College, 
New York City, added to the interest of this 
feature by making a quick sketch, in oil, of 
the speaker. Mr. Chase is well known for his 
work in portraiture, having been commis- 
sioned by the Government, during the World 
War, to paint portraits of all the Generals in 
in the U. S. forces. 

Mr. Heatter spoke at 7:30 and shortly there- 
after left the meeting on account of his regu- 
lar 9 o'clock broadcast over WOR. Loud 
speakers enabled the E. A. A. members to 
hear this broadcast. Having seen him in per- 
son such a short time before, this proved to 
be an interesting experience. 

The general meetings of the Association 
held during the four days were outstanding 
events. A notable array of speakers were 
presented, including Robert P. Kohn, Chief 
of the Board of Design, New York World’s 
Fair 1939, Inc., Dr. John L. Tildsley, Assis- 
tant Superintendent of Schools, New York 
City; Harold Van Doren, Industrial Designer, 
Toledo, Ohio; and Polly Pettit, Director of 
the New York School of Display, New York 
City. 
“The Influence of Photography on Ameri- 
can Taste,” was discussed by Dr. M. F. Agha, 
Art Director of the Condé Nast Publications. 
Harold Hendee, Director of Research, RKO- 
Radio Pictures, Inc., spoke on “The Authen- 
tification of Art and Design in Motion Pic- 
tures.” A motion picture called “Art Educa- 
tion at Work” was presented, with comments, 
by Leon L. Winslow, Director of Art Educa- 
tion in the Public Schools of Baltimore. Eg- 
mont Arens, one of this country’s outstanding 
Industrial Designers spoke on the subject 
“Streamlining Your Art Education.” Dr. Alex- 
ander J. Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools 
in Providence, R. I., addressed the Saturday 


The Grain Wagon by Geo. Elmer Browne 


BROWNE ART CLASS ° 
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morning meeting on “The Public’s Stake in 
the Schools.” Mrs. Blanche Lucas, Director of 
Art Education, in Allentown, Pa., spoke on 
the subject “Art Education in England and 
on the Continent.” Mrs. Lucas was an ex- 
change teacher in England during the school 
year 1935-36. She showed a most interesting 
collection of children’s work from abroad. 

A new feature of the E. A. A. Convention 
was a series of conferences devoted to art 
education at different levels. The conferences 
were unusually well attended and vital topics 
were discussed with much profit. Reports 
summarizing the different conferences were 
presented by the several Chairmen at the 
final General Meeting of the Association on 
Saturday morning, April 3rd. 

A series of meetings under the General 
Chairmanship of Vincent A. Roy was devoted 
to the Junior Division. This group is com- 
posed of students in Teacher Training insti- 
tutions throughout the Eastern Arts territory, 
which extends East of Ohio and North of the 
Potomac. The young people in this division 
of the Association are, of course, potential 
senior members. 

Four meetings were devoted to Industrial 
Arts under the General Chairmanship of 
Burton A. Adams. 

The Graphic Arts Section held a special 
meeting under the Chairmanship of J. Henry 
Holloway. 


It is interesting to note that one hundred 
and thirty-five persons appeared on the pro- 
grams of the Convention and that there were 
forty-five separate meetings held during the 
four days. It seemed to be the consensus of 
opinion that this was without a doubt the 
most interesting and profitable Convention in 
the history of the Association. 

It was decided to hold next year’s meeting 
in Boston. Newly elected officers are, Presi- 
dent, Leon L. Winslow of Baltimore, and 
Vice-President, Frank L. Allen of Boston. 
Three new members were elected to the 
Council, Margaret D. Stone of Boston, Mass., 
Vincent A. Roy, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Aimee 
H. Doucette, Edinboro, Pa. 


* * * 


From Five Continents 


At the National Conference of the Progres- 
sive Education Association, held in St. Louis 
during the last week of February, there was 
an initial showing of the exhibition of Chil- 
dren's Art from Five Continents. This collec- 
tion has been gathered by a committee act- 
ing for the Progressive Education Association. 

Miss Sibyl Browne of the State Normal 
School, Newark, New Jersey, was Chairman 
of the Art Exhibit Committee. Miss Browne 
presents an interesting review of the exhibi- 


SKETCHING THROUGH 
FRANCE and ITALY 


with 
GEO. ELMER BROWNE 


N.A. 


SAILING JUNE 30TH ON THE 
S.S. NORMANDIE 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 


NEW YORK 
The Art Digest 











The Field of American Art Education: Continued 


tion in the March issue of Progressive Educa- 
tion which is the official magazine of the 
association. 

The nucleus of this collection of children’s 
work came together when the P. E. A. was 
asked to send a collection of American chil- 
dren’s art work to the Cheltenham Confer- 
ence of the New Education Fellowship last 
summer. More than two thousand paintings, 
designs, and pieces of sculpture were first as- 
sembled. One hundred and fifty were sent to 
England. Seventy were reserved for use in the 
Five Continents exhibit. 

Teachers who sent work for the showing 
were asked to waive technical standards when 
necessary, in order to submit work that bore 
the impress of genuine self-directed response 
of the child to his environment. Thus the Art 
Exhibit Committee aimed to test the idea 
that creative work which comes as a response 
to well understood experience is superior in 
vigor and beauty. 

Following the Cheltenham Conference the 
committee requested foreign correspondents to 
submit children’s art products and to assist 
in making selections from the material. 

In the magazine article Miss Browne says: 

“Children’s Art from Five Continents offers 
more than a world view of young people’s 
art products. These are social documents. Afri- 
can children show that the imposition of for- 
eign culture has not yet succeeded in stamp- 
ing out the native art impulse. American 
Indians and Chinese show a persistent re- 
liance upon tradition. In the countries from 
which came drawings of air raids, soldiers on 
parade, and battle-ships, one can learn the ex- 
tent to which emphasis upon militarization 
has penetrated the consciousness of youth. 

“From some of the countries, it is evident 
that drawing as an exercise has disappeared. 
One finds the evidence of guidance that values 
the child’s natural way of creating, and 
builds upon it. The sensitive visitor will also 
discover in many sections of the exhibit art 
work that shows natural impulses toward good 
color and design pushing through in spite of 
inferior materials and apparent lack of wise 
encouragement from adults.” 

The Progressive Education Association is 
circulating the Five Continents Exhibition 
throughout the country. As previously stated 
in these columns, information may be se- 
cured by addressing Mr. Frederick L. Rede- 
fer, Executive Secretary of the Progressive 






FINE ARTS AND INDUSTRIAL ART 


June 28 to August 7—Figure and 
Portrait Drawing and Painting, Land- 
scape, History of Art, Crafts, Sculp- 
ture, Ceramics, Advertising, Design 
and related subjects; courses for 
teachers. Fully accredited. Special 
summer exhibitions and world fa- 
mous collections. 
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THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER COURSES IN CHICAGO = CLASSES AT SAUGATUCK, MICH. 


For Information—All Classes—Address ASSOCIATE DEAN, Box A.A., SCHOOL OF 
THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, Illinois 


FONTAINEBLEAU SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Palace of Fontainebleau — France 


TUITION, BOARD AND LODGING—5,000 
Architecture - Painting - Sculpture - Fresco - Interior Decoration - Design - Etching 
Catalogue: 119 East 19th Street, New York City 





Education Association, 310 West 90th Street, 
New York. 


* * * 


More T-square Training 

The Architectural Department of Pratt In- 
stitute, Brooklyn, N. Y., announces an exten- 
sion of its courses to provide a four year 
period of training for young men desiring 
to enter the profession fully prepared accord- 
ing to the New York State Licensing require- 
ments. The present three year course in 
Architectural Construction and Design will 
be continued. The additional year of study 
leads to the degree of Bachelor of Architec- 
ture. 





Art in Store Windows 


Art students who find the usual artistic 
pursuits in the commercial world overcrowded 
are discovering a new outlet for their talents 
in the field of show window display. The 
depression years witnessed a big upheaval 
in store window technique and this revolution 
is still in progress. When it is finished the 
traditional window-trimmer will be a thing 
of the past, supplanted by decorators trained 
to apply the principles of harmony, balance 
and proportion to window display. This is the 
belief of Mrs. Polly Pettit, founder of the 
New York School of Display and who is 
credited with being the first to visualize art 
in store windows. For a painting or a window 
display, says Mrs. Pettit, the rules of light- 
ing and composition are the same. 

Mrs. Pettit’s work with the windows of a 
leading Fifth Avenue jeweler over a period 
of years aroused considerable interest on 
the part of artists, since she was the first 
to use paintings as the basis for displays. 
When she displayed the painting Garden 
Festival by Frederick Ballard Williams as 
part of a Watteau-like garden scene, with 
jewels as flower beds, the artist wrote: “I 
scarcely remember seeing one of my paintings 
look so glamorous.” Mrs. Pettit’s work became 
the inspiration for “Art in Avenue Windows 
Week” first observed in the fall of 1935. 
Her ambition for the New York School of 
Display is to graduate enough trained stu- 
dents to make store window displays stimu- 
lating and interesting on every Main Street 
from coast to coast. 





SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
June 21 to September 3—Classes in 
Figure, Landscape, and Still Life Paint- 
ing, Pictorial Design, Lithography, 
Modeling and Ceramics. Instructors: 
Frederick F. Fursman, Director, Fran- 
cis Chapin, Edgar A. Rupprecht, 
Alvin Meyers. 


JULY Ist to SEPTEMBER Ist 
FRANCS ($230) 






























































STUDY ART IN TAOS 


In the glamorous Southwest, land of 
Indians, desert and soaring mountains, 
blue skies, smiling sun, starry nights. 
Summer Session June 1 until October 1 
Classes in: Theory and Application of 
Dynamic Symmetry, Theory and Practice 
of Color, Drawing and Paintings in all 
Mediums. Instruction in the principles 
of mural decoration and fresco painting. 


SPECIAL TEACHER’S COURSE OF 
SIX WEEKS 


Students may enter any time during Sum- 
mer Session. Under personal direction of 


EMIL BISTTRAM 
Write for Catalogue 


TAOS SCHOOL OF ART 
Taos, New Mexico 


Emil Bisttram, Director 


WALTER GOLTZ 


SCHOOL OF 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


JUNE 14 TO SEPT. 14 


WOODSTOCK NEW YORK 








JERRY FARNSWORTH 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
ON CAPE COD 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Portraiture, Landscape, Still Life in Oil and Water Color. 
Term—June 28th to September 4th 
For Circular Address: Secretary, Farnsworth Summer School, 
Box 78 — North Truro, Mass. 





EEE EEE 
PHOENIX Art Institute 


Study under the personal direction of outstanding 
artists—Thomas Fogarty, Franklin Booth, Walter Beach 
Humphrey, L. M. Phoenix, others. Fine Arts, Com- 
mercial Art, Illustration. Beginners and advanced; full 
or part time classes. Strategically located in art-buying 
center of U. S. Ask for Bulletin A-D. 350 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 


Illustrated Catalog A. on Request 











SUMMERSCHOOL 
of MODERN ART 


THUR 


An independent school of proven worth 


] th year 
descriptive folder on request 


GLOUCESTER MASS 


BROWN COUNTY 


SCHOOL of LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
Conducted by C. CURRY BOHM 


IN PICTURESQUE, HILLY, SOUTHERN INDIANA 
with ideal accommodations at the Quaint Old Nashville House 


Season begins Jane 14. . . For Reservations and Particulars 
write. ..C. Curry Bohm, Nashville, Ind. 











PAINT IN GASPE 
AND QUEBEC 
WITH 
W. LESTER STEVENS, A.N.A. 


For information write 
59 Pine Street Springfield, Mass. 





GUY WIGGINS 


ART COLONY 
10th Season 
ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 


LANDSCAPE and FIGURE 
PAINTING IN ALL MEDIUMS 


JUNE 28th to SEPT. 4th 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


Associated with Summer School of the 
Julius Hartt Musical Foundation 





SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Life Painting — Drawing — Sculpture 
Composition — Anatomy 
General & Interior Design — Advertising 
Jewelry and Silversmithing 
Tuition and Travelling Scholarships 
Awarded Annually 
. INustrated Catalog ... 
235 Fenway — KENmore 5866 


FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF F OUS GRADUATES 
STYLING + COSTUME FASHION FORECASTING 
DESIGN + FASHION ART COLOR PSYCHOLOGY 
for TRADE, SCREEN and ' FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
STAGE+ TEXTILE DESIGN i, FASHION REPORTING 
Specialized training under EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN, America’s Recognized 








fastructor of Fashion Art. Fashion Academy stands as the school 
chosen by the world’s most successful Designers. ists and Fashion 
Mustrators for their training. . . Book Il oa Request 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA Sth AVE; N.Y. + Circle 7-1514-5 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


FINE ARTS CENTER 
WINTER ART SCHOOL 
Instructors 


Boardman Robinson, Art Director 
George Biddle and Lawrence Barrett 
Address: Stanley Lothrop, General Director 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


School of Design for Women 
93rd YEAR. Design, illustra- 
tion, interior decoration, 
fashion arts, fine arts. Adver- 


tising, stage design, puppetry, 
INSTITUTE 


jewelry, pottery. Teacher train- 
or ART 





ing: B.F.A. degree. Day, eve- 
ning, Saturday. Residences. 
Oldest school of art applied 
to industry. Catalog. 1326 
N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








e WAYMAN ADAMS e 
Annual Portrait Class 
in the Adirondacks 
June to September 
Address Secretary: Elizabethtown, N. Y. 








ROMANOVSKY 


PAINTING CLASS 


Portrait, Figure and Still Life 
Studie 605, The Lincein Arcade, 1947 Broadway, 
between 65 and 66 Street, New York City 
Hours 9:30 A.M. te 12:30 P.M. daily except Sat & San. 
Telephone Riverside 9-3567 





Hollywood 25th Year 
Art Center School 


SUMMER CLASSES — June, July, August 
OUTDOOR SKETCHING, DRAWING, PAINTING, FIGURE, 
PORTRAIT, COMMERCIAL ART and FASHIONS 
1905 We. Highland Avense, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
Small groups . . . Register early . . . Catalog 


Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 
news and opinion of the art world. Price, $3 
per year. Address: 116 E. 59th St., New York. 
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Charting the Student 


WILL WOMEN OUTNUMBER men among the 
American artists of the near future? Guesses 
at the answer may be based partly on the 
fact that there are twice as many women as 
men in the art schools of America this year, 
according to a survey by the Grand Central 
Art School of New York. Edmund Greacen, 
president of the school, characterized the 
survey, in which 14 art schools co-operated, 
as “probably the first comprehensive effort 
to chart the background, character, and 
professional aims of American art students.” 
Raymond P. Ensign, Jonas Lie and Philip N. 
Youtz acted as consultants. 

Why these students chose to study art is 
apparently not because of inherited skill, 
according to the survey, since only three per 
cent of the 1,108 responding to the question- 
naire said that their fathers were professional 
artists. Eighteen per cent knew of artists 
among their grandparents or earlier ances- 
tors. There are twice as many farmer-fa- 
thers for this group as artist-fathers. About 
one-third of the students had themselves 
earned money in some occupation before 
enrolling in art school. City-bred men and 
women comprise the bulk of those surveyed. 

Of special interest to educators is the 
fact that art students tend to go to schools 
near their homes. With reference to the 15 
schools studied, only an insignificant number 
of students went to a school in another city 
in preference to one in their home town. 
Thus an art school in a community tends to 
turn the student’s interest toward an art 
career. 

Contrary to a wide-spread belief, American 
art students show a pronounced liking for 
vigorous athletic sports. As a group, the stu- 
dents in the 15 schools surveyed, all of which 
charge tuition, are several years older than 
college students. More that one-third are in 
the age group, 21-25 years; 13 per cent are 
above 25 years of age; and only 51 per cent 
are under 21. General education averages 
high in the group. Nearly 10 per cent hold 
college degrees. Of interest to the high school 
and college art departments is the fact that 
60 per cent had received instruction in the 
history of art or in art appreciation before 
the present school year. Incidently, 86 per 
cent said that they considered instruction in 
these subjects important even for those who 
intend to devote themselves to creative ac- 
tivity. Asked whether they approved of “propa- 
ganda in the fine arts,” a small minority an- 
swered in the afhirmative. 

Commercial illustration and other utilita- 
rian arts are more popular in American pro- 
fessional schools today than “art for art’s 
sake.” About half of the students in the 
schools surveyed are giving their chief atten- 
tion to illustration or applied design, costume 
design or interior decoration. 


The rating of artists of the past (based 
on reproductions as well as originals) fol- 
lows: Michelangelo (sculpture), Rembrandt, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Van Gogh, Raphael, Whist- 
ler, El Greco, Cézanne, Rodin, Titian, Ru- 
bens, Degas, Holbein and Sargent. Other art- 
ists receiving more than 100 votes are: Renoir, 
Goya, Velasquez, Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Hals, Gauguin, Monet, Diirer, Homer, Turner, 
Della Robbia and Saint-Gaudens. 

More than half of the students said that 
they intended to seek further instruction 
abroad, either to broaden their knowledge or 
to get new points of view. Nearly 8 per cent 
of those desiring instruction abroad feel that 
Europe has more educational advantages in 


[Please turn to next page] 





TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 Broadway (near 52d Street) cee 
INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 
Intensive Pore inane 
Pronounced these competent te 
judge, the foremost school of its rte hind 
Courses for beginners or advanced 
——— Illustration & Design, Tavwier Desmatian 
, Stage, Fabrice Analysis, Draping, Fashiog 
San Life Class. Day & Eve. cma 
under Regents. Teachers Alertness Credits. Free 
Placement Bureau. Send for Cir. 11. Phone Col. 5-2077, 
INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 


PAINTING GROUP 


Watercolor—Egg Tempera—Qut-of-deor Classes— 
* New York te June 1st—Martha’s Vineyard June 
to Sept.—Studio 148 W. 4th St.,N. Y. GR-7-8471 


HARWOOD STEIGER 


NANTUCKET, MASS. 


CLASSES IN LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
JULY and AUGUST 
FRANK SWIFT CHASE 
INSTRUCTOR 


ADDRESS 
FRANK S. CHASE, 346 Concord Ave., Belmont, Mass. 











Window Display 


oO Write for Folder on Polly 
« oe Pettit’s Practical Training Course 


CO". in Display. Day and Eve 

+ = S ning Classes. Visit or write 
Yes NEW YORK SCHOOL OF DISPLAY 
NINE ROCKEFELLER PLAZA NEW YORK CITY 


GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF &RT 


Individual talent developed by successful 
modern artists. Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
Illustration, Advertising, Design, Costume 





Illustration, Interior Decoration. Day, 





feat aetna, one Be 
LEVINSON “ciass"" 


Most beautiful Point on Coast. Painters’ Para- 
dise. Wealth of material. Round Table student- 
teacher conference. Constructive criticism 
aimed to develop creative power and self- 
expression in Oils and Water Colors. Pupil of 
Henri and Weber. July ! to September I. 


Address: A. F. LEVINSON, Rockport, Mass. 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Four-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 














NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE — DRAWING — PAINTING 
MEDALLIC ART — CONSTRUCTIVE ANATOMY 
MODELLING OF ANIMALS 
Individual instruction day and evening. 
Catalog on request. 

22 East 60th Street, New ‘York City 


Better Than Art Schools 


is the Vermeer Finder and HOME COURSE ($25 for 
4 months). Artists gain in color and tum failure 
for a score of years into success. Students save years 
in portraiture, landscape, illustration. Address 


ANSON K. CROSS ART SCHOOLS, Inc. 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA., 42942 10th Ave. Se. (Winter) 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE (Eleventh Semmer) 


RABINOVITCH 
School and Workshop of Art Photography 
A small personal school. Unique individual training in fine and 
applied photography. For those who see differently and wish te 
make individual pictures. Professional and non-professional. 
Day and evening. 16th year. Booklet D. 40 W. 56th St., WN. Y. 


The Art Digest 
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WINOLD REISS 
ART SCHOOL 


COURSES IN DRAWING PAINT. 

ING, DECORATIVE DESIGNIN 

MURAL PAINTING, SCULPTURE 

108 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 
Summer 


School 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
MONTANA 




















; Advertising ; 
terior and Costume Design; 


LAYTON 
SCHOOL OF FS." iaisin: “ius 


couraged. Frequent exhibitions, 
lectures, trips. Non-profit. 18th 
year. Moderate tuition. Fall 
term begins Sept. 20. Catalog. 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 


67 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


RINGLING “" 


THE —. OF THE RINGLING MUSEUM 
Faculty of outstanding artists 














Eeceaste, TL ODI DA 


og AND EVENING COURSES 
Fine Arts, Advertising Art, 
Fashion Deiign, Illustration, In- 
Art, Photograph. In- 


a Decoration. Endowed 
SCH O OL sence Autumn, Winter, and 
ef the Summer classes. Send for catalog. 


MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE of ARTS 


200 East Twenty-fifth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS « MINNESOTA 


New York 


Ceramic Studios 
MAUD M. MASON, Directer 


Classes: DESIGN m BUILDING 
AND DECORATING OF POTTERY 
SCULPTURE 


114 E. 39th St., New York 











ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Costume De- 
sign and ali Crafts. History of Art, Anatomy 
and Composition. Commercial Advertising, 
Illustration, Design, Interior Decoration. 
Students live on University campus and 
Mm enjoy many university activities. 


For information address: 
Dr. E. H. Wuerpel, Director, Room 20 











NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160-162 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C., 45th Year 


Textile Designing, Interior Architecture, 
Fashion Illustration, Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster 


Positions and orders filled. 


THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


Thomas Hart Benton for Painting and Drawing. Illustra- 
tion, Interior Design, Fashion, Advertising Design, 
Sculpture. Semmer term June 14. Fall term October 4. 


- + Catalog on request - - 
4407 Warwick Blivd., Kansas City, Mo. 


RICHMOND SCHOOL OF ART 


— and — College; Fine and applied 


$555. College activities; Woman's dormitory: 
BFA. degree or two year professional course. 


Catalog, Dr. H. H Hibbs, Jr., Director, 
224 Shafer St. Richmond, Va. 


15th April, 1937 








Wisconsin Advances 
[Continued from page 20] 

ferent in key is the chromatic virility of the 
water color section.” 

Herculean winnowing by Curry, Albinson 
and Milwaukee Juror Charles Thwaites, left 
less than 200 items from 800 entries to sur- 
vive for the opening that jammed the Mil- 
waukee Art Institute with the largest recep- 
tion in its history. Robert Von Neumann, na- 
tionally known Milwaukee painter, was hon- 
ored with the Art Institute’s $200 purchase 
prize for his Supper on the Boat, a vigorous, 
sweeping composition of robust blues. The 
Art Institute’s silver medal award as well as 
the Milwaukee Journal purchase prize of 
$100 went to Paul Clemens for the paradox- 
ical vitality he imported to his exquisitely 
fragile portrait of Ruth With Fan. The Art 
Institute’s medal for sculpture was awarded 
to the compact mahogany Bather carved by 
Harold Gebhardt (See reproduction page 20). 

Other awards: Art Institute prize of $40, to 
Samuel Himmelfarb for Grant Park; Art In- 
stitute prize of $35, to John Van Koert for 
Campus Scene; Art Institute prize of $25, 
to Norman Morey for But Only God Can 
Make a Tree; Art Institute drawing prizes, 
to James Watrous for Montana Cat Skinners 
and to Schomer Lichtner for Pitcher Plants; 
Walrus Club water color prize, to Forrest 
Flower for Composition; honorable mentions 
in water color, to Margaret Zanzig and Edith 
Moshchansky; honorable mentions in drawing, 
to Joseph Alderkauski, Ludwig Cinatl and 
Gerhard Bakker; honorable mentions in sculp- 
ture, to George Adams Wietrick, Dick Wiken 
and Gertrude Kundmann. 

An historical background for the Wiscon- 
sin Painters and Sculptors may be had from 
Mr. Wilde’s opening paragraphs in the Art 
Institute’s Bulletin, wherein he describes how 
art came to be organized in Milwaukee at the 
turn of the century: “The torchlit glare of 
political parades was over. Verdigris-laden 
coins hoarded during harrowing days, were 
burnished again to glitter in the sunlight of 
a prosperity trumpeted by Hanna, the ad- 
vance guard of McKinley’s inauguration in 
1901, 

“Nurtured by the impetus toward prosper- 
ity, was an already partly vitalized art edu- 
cation. At the turn of the century, men like 
Sloan, Bellows, and Davies had already es- 
tablished the merits of an art education sired 
solely in America. The virility of a native-son 
Homer had already begun to fuse with the 
estheticism of an expatriate Whistler. 

“And in Milwaukee in 1901, mulling about 
in Louis Mayer’s studio, a small group of 
painters organized a Society of Milwaukee 
Artists. This group indirectly fathered both 
the Milwaukee Art Association, which became 
the Milwaukee Art Institute, and the associa- 
tion of painters today known as the Wis- 
consin Painter and Sculptors.” 





Charting the Student 

[Continued from preceding page] 

art than America. France was the most popu- 
lar among European countries. 

The schools co-operating in the survey 
were: Chouinard Art Institute, California 
School of Fine Arts, Corcoran School of Art, 
High Museum School of Art, John Herron Art 
Institute, H. Sophie Newcomb College, Mary- 
land Institute, Art School of the Detroit So- 
ciety of Arts & Crafts, Minneapolis School of 
Art, Kansas City Art Institute, Pennsylvania 
Academy, Carnegie Institute, Art Institute of 
Dallas, and Albright Art Gallery School of 
Fine Arts. 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (Summer) 
Oxpzsr fine arts schools in America. (Est. 
1805). City and Country locations; unex- 
— ae. 2 for the complete profession- 

al training of the artist. Distinguished fac 


beginners. 
Special evening dasses. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Dlustration, Mural Paint- 
ing; also a co-ordinated course with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. Euro- 
pean Scholarships and other prizes. 
Philadelphia School—Broad and Cherry Streets. 
Chester Springs Summer Scheel—Resident and Day 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL WHICH 
INTERESTS YOU 
J. T. FRASER, Jr., Curater 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


William = M. Odom, President 
SUMMER SESSION—JULY 6 T@ AUGUST 15 
SEND Practical, intensive courses in Interior Architec- 
ture & Design ; Costume Illustration ; Advertising 
FOR Design; ete. Arranged for teachers, profession- 





SUMMER als, laymen. Also weekly units. Credits given. 
BULLETIN Address Box A, 2239 Breadway, New York 
SUMMER STARTS JULY 6th 


DRAWING - PAINTING - DESIGN - INDUSTRIAL 
AND STAGE ARTS - DRESS ARTS - INTERIOR 
DECORATION -CARTOONING-SCHOOL-ART METHODS 

COMMERCIAL ART - ILLUSTRATION 


FOR TIMELY INSTRUCTION AND GUIDANCE ATTEND 
CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS 
FOREMOST FOR TWO GENERATIONS 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUB 





OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in ParntinG, IntxrIorn Dac- 
oraTION, DzsicN, ARcHITecTuRE, ILLUSTRATION 
‘anpd ComMeErcIAL Art, Pus. Scuoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butier, Dean Syracusz, N. Y. 


YLAND 
NSTITUTE 


| 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1937 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 
























New Orleans Art School 
CONDUCTED BY 
THE ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB 
OF NEW ORLEANS 


COURSES IN THE FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Catalogues on Request 


712 Royal Street New Orleans, La. 








Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded 1869 


Moderate tuition fees. Day and 
night classes. Professional 
training in fine and applied arts. 
SummerTerm :June21toAug.14, 
1937. For information address 
WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
Art Academy Cincinnati, Ohioe 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Public Library April: Birmingham 
Artists. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

Museum of Art April: Work by 
Maurice Braun. 

MONTEVALLO, ALA. 

Alabama College Art Gallery To 
April 30: Southern Print Makers. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Foundation of Western Art April: 
Calif. Still Life Painters. 

Museum of Art Jo June 9: 18th 
Annual Exhibit. April 28-May 238: 
Nat'l Ceramic Exhibition. 

Public Library To April 30: Work 
by Leland Curtis, Clyde Scott. 

Stendahl Gallery To April 30: Al- 
son Clark. 

MILLS COLLEGE, CALIF. 

Art Gallery To May 19: Indian 
Exhibition. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Art Gallery To May 2: Print Mak- 
ers of Southern Calif.; Work by 
Thomas Craig. 

Bay Region Art Association Gal- 
lery May i16-June 1: Retrospec- 
tive, J. V. Cannon. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Art Center Zo April 24: Work by 
Paul Hunt. 

Palace of Legion of Honor April: 
California paintings. 

Courvoisier Gallery Jo April 29: 
Old masters. 

Museum of Art To May 2: 
sition Architecture. 

Paul Elder 7o May 1: Work by C. 
A. Morris. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Fine Arts Center April: Work by 
Indian artists; Chinese paintings. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum 7o April 30: Sawkill 
Painters. 

NEW LONDON, CONN. 

Lyman Allyn Museum 7o May 2: 
19th century prints. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Society of Fine Arts May 1-20: 
Modern Giass. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club To April 23: Work by 
Margurite C. Munns, Elizabeth 
Searcy. 

Corcoran Gallery To May 9: 15th 
Biennial Contemporary American 
Art. 

Studio House To April 25: Wait 
Kuhn. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Carson Pirie Scott Galleries To 
April 24: Louis Kronberg. 

Art Institute 7o May 16: 16th 
International Water Color Exhibi- 
tion. 

Chicago Galleries Association To 
May 8: Work by A. J. Fournier, 
Thomas Hail. 

Katherine Kuh Galleries April: 
Work by Gertrude Abercrombie, 
Rudolph Weisenborn. 

M. O’Brien & Son April 19-May 
8: Max Pollak. 

Roullier Gallery To May 1: Chi- 
cago Society of Etchers Annual. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
Thayer Museum April; Work by 
Karl Mattern. 

WICHITA, KANSAS 
Art Museum May: Silver; Japanese 
prints. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Isaac Delgado Museum April: In- 
ternational Water Color Show. 
PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Memorial To May 9: 38th 
Annual Photography. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art To April 27: 5th 
Annual Maryland Artists. 
Walters Art Gallery To May 10: 
Cross Bows, Guns, etc. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum To 
April 24: Hungarian paintings. 
ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery To April 21: 
Reginald Marsh, Waldo Peirce. 
April 24-May 16: Modern paint- 
ers and sculptors as illustrators. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Art Club To May 2: Boston So- 
ciety of Independents. 

Bell & Fletcher 7o May 1: Paint- 
ings, John Diz. 

Doll & Richards 7o April 24: A. 
Sheldon Pennoyer. 
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Guild of Boston Artists April 19- 
May 1: Paintings, Henry H. 
Brooks. 

Grace Horne Gallery To May 1: 
Work by Agnes Yarnell, B. H. 
Dickson, 3rd, Mabel LaFarge. 
Number Ten Gallery April 20-May 
1: Rebecca F. Holliday, Margurite 
Peaslee. 

Museum of Fine Arts To May 9: 
Work by Alexandre lacovleff. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

George Walter Vincent Smith Gal- 
lery To April 24: Chinese cos- 
tumes. To April 27: Textiles. 
Museum of Fine Arts To May 
17: Surrealist Exhibition. 
SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. 

Dwight Memorial To April 30: 
Water colors, John Steuart Curry. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum To April 25: Chil- 
dren's drawings. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts To May 2: An- 
nual Exhibit of American Paint- 


ings. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

Grand Rapids Art Gallery To April 
25: No-jury show for Grand Rap- 
ids artists. April 29-May 26: Cub- 
ism and Abstract Art. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts April: Five cen- 
turies of Etching; Civil War draw- 
ings, Col. Benton. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Art Institute 7o April 26: Audu- 
don prints; art in merchandise; 
Pratt Inst. exhibit. 

Nelson Gallery of Art To April 25: 
English painting. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum April: The pro- 
cesses of print making. 

SPRINGFIELD. MO. 

Art Museum April: Artists of the 
Ozarks. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery April: Work by 
Kathryn W. Leighton, Karoly Fu- 
lop, Stan P. Poray; Italian prim- 
itives. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum 7o May 2: N. J. Re- 
gional Exhibition. 

NEWARE, N. J. 

Cooperative Gallery April: David 
Dougard. 

Museum of Art April: The fash- 
ion in fabrics. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of History & Art April 
€ May: 2nd Annual Artists of 
Capitol Region; flower paintings, 
E. Gabay. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Grant Studios 7o May 4: Annual 
Water Color Show. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery April: Flower 
paintings by American artists. 


NEW YORK. N. Y. 

A. C. A. Gallery (52 W. 8) To 
April 18: Paintings, Harry Got- 
lied. 

A. W. A. Gallery (353 W. 57) To 
April 16: Georgia O'Keeffe. 

Academy of Medicine (5th Ave. at 
103rd) To May 1: 10th Annual, 
N. Y. Physicians Art Club. 

American Artists School (131 W. 
14) April 25-May 15: Harlem 
Artists Guild. 

Amer. Academy of Arts & Letters 
(B’way at 155th) May: Scuip- 
ture, Anna Hyatt Huntington. 

Amer. Fine Arts Soc. Bldg. (215 
W. 57) April 22-May 16: Annual 
Exhibition, Architectural League 
of New York. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
April 17-May 12: Paintings, Mars- 
den Hartley. 

Argent Galleries (42 W. 57) To 
April 24: Work by Dorcas Camp- 
bell Kiniry, Edna Martha Way, 
John Rood. 

Art Students League (215 W. 57) 
To April 2}; Robert Brackman. 

Art Directors Club (319 E. 44) 
To May 1: 16th Annual, Art Di- 
rectors of N. Y. 

Artists Gallery (33 W. 8) To 
April 30: Work by Hans Hofman. 

Associated American Artists (420 
Madison Ave.) April 16-20: Prints 
by Irwin D. Hoffman, 


Babcock Gallery (38 E. 57) To 


April 17: Nicholas 
Macsoud. 

Boyer Galleries (69 E. 57) To 
April 30: Paintings, Eilshemius. 
Buchholz Gallery (3 W. 46) To 
April 17: Modern German sculp- 
tors. 

Carroll Carstairs (11 E. 57) To 
April PS Paintings, Alberto 
Gnecchi. 

Leonard Clayton Gallery (108 E. 
57) To April 30: Group show. 
Contemporary Arts (41 W. 54) 
To May 1: Paintings by Maz 
Schnitzler. 

Delphic Studios (724 Fifth Ave.) 
To April 26: Work by Stephen 
Colgate Howard, Harry V. Law, 
Sotomayor. 

Downtown Gallery (113 W. 13) To 
May 7: Child Art In Early Amer- 


Paintings, 


ica. 

Durand Ruel Galleries (11 E. 57) 
To April 17: Paintings by Degas. 

Federal Art Project Gallery (7 E. 
38) To April 27: Print exhibi- 
tion. 

Ferargil Galleries (63 E. 57) April 
19-May 2: Work by Lloyd Par- 
sons, Barse Miller. 

Fifteen Gallery (37 W. 57) April 
19-May 8: Paintings by Har- 
riet Blackstone. 

Gimpel Gallery (2 E. 57) To May 
5: Paintings by Van Dongen. 
Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt Ave.) To April 30: 
Woodblocks by Glenn and Treva 
Wheete. 

J. Greenwald (681 Lexington Ave.) 
To April 30: Picture Framing. 
Guild Art Gallery (37 W. 57) 
April 26-May 8: Group show of 
small paintings. 

Arthur H. Harlow & Co. (620 
Fifth Ave.) April: Paintings and 
prints by Carl Rungius. 

Marie Harriman Gallery (61 E. 57) 
To April 23: Paintings, Henry 
Botkin. 

Frederick Keppel & Co. (71 E. 57) 
April: Joseph Pennell. 

Kleemann Galleries (38 E. 57) To 
April 17: Paintings by John A. 
Harteil. 

Cc. W. Kraushaar (730 Fifth Ave.) 
April 17%-May 8: Paintings and 
sculpture by Harriette G. Miller. 
John Levy Gallery (1 E. 57) Apr. 
19-May 14: Spanish Gardens by 
Rafael 8. Yago. 

Julian Levy Gallery (602 Madison 
Ave.) To April 27: Paintings, 
Paul Strecker. 

Macbeth Galleries (11 E. 57) To 
April 26: Memorial exhibition of 
the work of Alexander Shilling. 


Pierre Matisse Gallery (51 E. 57) 

To May 1: Pastels, drawings, wa- 
ter colors, Van Gogh to Miro. 

Guy Mayer Gallery (41 E. 57) 
April 19-May 8: Work by Blam- 
pied. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth 
Ave, at 82nd) 7o April 25: Sport- 
ing prints. May 11-Sept. 12: 
Paintings by Renoir. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison 
Ave.) To April 24: Edith Nagler. 

Milch Galleries (108 W. 57) To 
April 30: John Whorf. 

Montross Gallery (785 Fifth Ave.) 
To April 17: Memorial exhibi- 
tion, Charles H. Rathbone. 

Morton Galleries (130 W. 57) To 
April 24: Work by John D. Whit- 
ing, Rebecca Mahler. April 26- 
May 8: Work by Ian Maclver, 
Vincent Schofield Wickam. 

Municipal Galleries (62 W. 53) 
April: Work by New York City 
artists. 

Museum of Modern Art (11 W. 53) 
To April 18: Photography. April 
27-May 30: Primitive murals. 

National Arts Club (119 E. 19) 
To April 28: Younger Artists 
Group. 

Nierendorf Gallery (20 W. 53) To 
April 18: Photos by Edward Wes- 
ton. 

J. B. Neumann's New Art Circle 
(509 Madison Ave.) To April 24: 
Work by Lee Gatch. 

Newhouse Galleries (5 E. 57) To 
April 26: Paintings of horses by 
John E. Ferneley. 

Georgette Passadoit Gallery (22 E. 
60) To April 24: “Modern Art, 
Olid and New.” 

Public Library (Fifth Avenue at 
42nd) To April 30: Prints by 
Fantin-Latour. To Nov.: A Cen- 
tury of Prints. 

Frank Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) 
To April 24: Paintings by Eliza- 
beth Sparhawk-Jones. 

Rabinovitch Gallery (40 W. 56) 
April: Fine photography. 

Paul Reinhardt Gallery (730 Fifth 
Ave.) To April 19: Portraits, Kurt 
Pantz. 

Jacques Seligmann Gallery (3 E. 
51) Zo April 17: From Courbet 
to Seurat. 


The Sporting Gallery (38 E. 52) 

To April 24: Ogden M. Pleissner. 
Squibb Building Gallery (Fifth at 
58th) To April 17; American Ab. 
stract Artists. 

Marie Sterner Galleries (9 E. 57) 
April 19-May 1: Sculpture by 
Alice Morgan Wright. 

Studio Guild (730 Fifth Ave.) 7% 
April 24: Work by Adele Watson 
Edith Jackson Green, Rose Church. 
hill, April 26-May 1: Work by 
Erna Lange, Geraldine Wright. 

Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan (57 B. 
56) To April 17: Paintings, Sou- 
tine. 

Tricker Galleries (19 W. 57) Aprit 
15-30: Paintings, Irene Race. 
Uptown Gallery (249 West End 
Ave.) To May 7: Group exhibi- 
tion. 

Valentine Gallery (16 E. 57) To 
May 1: Picasso drawings. 
Vendome Art Galleries (364 W, 
57) To April 24: Work by Fuji 
Nakamizo, Charles B. Rogers. 
Walker Galleries (108 E. 57) To 
April 24: Sculpture, Emily WwW. 
Miles. 

Westermann Gallery (24 W. 48) 
To April 19: Primitive masks. 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington 
Ave.) To May 1: Sculpture, Anita 
Weschler; Lithographs, Wiiliam 
Sharp. 

Whitney Museum (10 W. 8) April 
20-May 7%: Retrospec:ive, Gaston 
Lachaise. 

Wildenstein & Co. (19 E. 64) To 
April 17: Manet. 

Yamanaka & Co. (680 Fifth Ave.) 
April: Art treasures from the 
Ch’ing dynasty. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery, To April 
18: International Etchings and 
Engravings. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 

Skidmore College Gallery April 26- 
May 10: Prints from American 
Artists Group. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts 
April: Water colors by Cleveland 
artists. To April 30: Indian wa- 
ter colors by Paul Goodbear. April 
19-30: “American Design’ exhibit 
in cooperation with N. Y. State 
Fed. of Women’s Clubs. April 29- 
May 28: Annual Exhibition, Syra- 
cuse Society of Architects. 

CINCINNATI, O. 

Museum of Art Jo April 18: Re- 
gional show of Junior League. To 
May 2: Theatre designs by Jo 
Mielziner and Rex Whistler. 

CLEVELAND, 0O. 

Museum of Art April: Ohio Water 
Color Society. 

COLUMBUS, 0O. 

Gallery of Fine Arts 7o April 31: 
Victorian Art. 

DAYTON, O. 

Art Institute Apr.: Japanese prints; 
Etchings by Zorn; Ohio oil paint- 
ings; drawings, John Grabach 
and Robert Sprague. 

TOLEDO, O. 

Museum of Art To April 26: Ger- 
man water colors; children’s art. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Association April: American 
Artists Congress. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 

Art Alliance To May 3: Water 
colors by members; Work by Per- 
cy Crosby, Isabel Bishop, Edward 
R. Strawbridge. 

Boyer Galleries To April 27: Re- 
nee Lahm. To May 1: Earle Mil- 


ler. 

Gimbel Galleries April: Paintings 
Viaminck, Terechovitch, Henry 
Pitz. 

Pennsylvania Museum 7o May 3: 
El Greco. 

The Print Club 7o May 1: 14th 
Annual American Etchings. 

PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 

Carnegie Institute J7o April 25: 
Paintings, Samuel Rosenberg. To 
May 2: Etchings, John Sloan. To 
April 25: Work by Edward Hop- 
per. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

R. I. School of Design To April 21: 
Cubism and Abstract Art. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 

Museum of Art April: Calif. So- 
cieiy of Etchers. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Witte Memorial April 1: 
Durieuz. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum 7o May 9: Work by 
Stow Wengenroth, Lorna Lowry; 
Typographical art; craftsmen of 
India; Japanese hair ornaments. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Art Institute April: 24th Annual, 
Wisconsin Painters and Sculptors. 
OSKOSH, WIS. 

Public Museum April; Finger paint- 
ings. 


Carolyn 
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Art and Argyrol 


ONE OF THE MOST PHENOMENAL artistic con- 
sequences of the theory of pure visibility as 
applied to art appreciation, early fostered by 
such men as Roger Fry, and earlier by From- 
entin, is that aesthetic clinic, the Barnes 
Foundation. Most of the country knows of 
this institution only through the periodic 
books issued by its staff members and one 
of the best known is Albert C. Barnes’ The 
Art in Painting, now in its third revised and 
enlarged edition. (New York: Harcourt Brace; 
504 pp.; 122 illustrations; $6). First pub- 
lished in 1925, the book has been finely 
combed in its new edition, with many en- 
largements and, in certain places, slightly 
changed evaluations. The Barnes method has 
been followed in all the mechanical details— 
a rigorous program of excellent documenta- 
tion, cross-references and a valuable appendix 
in which many individual works are ana- 
lyzed at length. 


Dr. Barnes has had a lifetime training and 
a successful business career in science. He 
made his fortune from the development of ar- 
gyrol and it is conceivable that any person 
who made a fortune through the application 
of stringent scientific knowledge could be- 
come so enamoured of the method that he 
might apply it to art, religion and betting on 
horses. Dr. Barnes has brought to art the sci- 
entific method and has performed, in aesthet- 
ics, one of the most creative acts in many 
years. His oft-repeated acknowledgment to 
Dewey and Santayana for a philosophic un- 
derpining in his appraisals is familiar to all 
who read his books. As a pragmatist he would 
naturally lean to the Dewey innovations in 
thought and education. In fact one suspects at 
times that much of Dewey’s ideology on art 
springs from a Barnes tutelage. Whichever 
the source, the Barnes Foundation must be 
credited with furnishing the scientific and 
mechanistic sanction for modern art. But there 
are limitations to the clinical method. 


The disciplined laboratory aesthetic of the 
scientific method, as exemplified in The Art 
in Painting, cannot comprehend soul in paint- 
ing—there is no soul in argyrol. Under its 
best technician, here are the method’s findings 
in the case of, for instance, Winslow Homer: 
“Homer lacked sufficient command of his 
medium, sufficient ability to put it into his 
paint, to relieve his pictures of their over- 
load of narrative, drama, and decoration. How 
thin, plastically, his drama is revealed when 
it is compared with Constable’s more sub- 
dued yet colorful, painting of nature. Con- 
stable gives the essence of drama without 
either overemphasis or deficiency, while in 
Homer the effort and the means are so appar- 
ent that the pictures seem as superficial as 
tinsel.” Dismissing as “specious” the Mid- 
west triumverate, Benton, Wood, and Curry, 
Dr. Barnes’ “white hopes” for contemporary 
American art lie in Marin, O’Keeffe, the Pin- 
to brothers (who are under his wing at 
Merion) and Settani. 

Dr. Barnes conception of mysticism in art 
illustrates the scientific method in another 
pathetic limitation. Mystics par excellence, he 
finds to be El Greco, Claude and Cézanne. 
No mention whatever is made of mysticism in 
Fra Angelico, Roger van der Weyden, nor 
the Cologne masters, despite the fact that 
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the greatest mystical movement of the west- 
ern world took place in Cologne. Of Lochner’s 
Madonna of the Rose Garden, Dr. Barnes, 
after noting that the rose trellis is a “an ar- 
rangement of small, variedly circular color 
areas upon an angular linear framework” and 
does this or that in the composition, concludes 
that the painting is-a “successful expression 
of gentleness, grace and joy.” No mention 
whatsoever is made of its mystic quality, of 
the complete detachment of the Mother from 
the Child, and from the world about her, of 
the mystical function of the rose and the 
gold background, of why Lochner painted 
Her in a rose garden, of the complete one- 
ness of the Virgin with her God, the feeling 
—the soul, an ingredient too evasive for any 
scientific method. Under such a _ technical 
diagnosis, certainly, the author would have 
to throw out much of the world’s famous 
paintings. A Sung landscape, as well as sur- 
realism, must be totally incomprehensible to 
his method. 

The history of aesthetic thought is the his- 
tory of wholehearted acceptance of new cri- 
teria of appreciation and then wholesale re- 
pudiation of the system. It is a character- 
istic of each that each should claim to be the 
final answer to art. The Art in Painting, for 
all its honorable yeoman service to an ap- 
preciation of the moderns, remains a cold 
recital of causality, behaviorism, mechanism 
and descriptive medical journal writing. One 
hopes in vain that this third edition would 
bend more with the times and recognize the 
return of content, imminent in contemporary 
art, to fill the hopeless vacuity of a now re- 
paired technical vessel. Like many another, 
one fears that Dr. Barnes has been caught 
pausing too long at the word “modern,” paus- 
ing in fact since the first edition in 1928. 
Time marches on, and, to risk being as glib 
as Sancho Panza, ideas change. 





Buys Dickerson “Elevators” 


Dr. Roy C. Langford, president of the 
Friends of Art Society, Kansas State College, 
announces the purchase of Elevators by Wil- 
liam Dickerson for addition to the college’s 
collection of canvases by Kansas artists. It 
is an oil portraying one of the industrial 
aspects of Wichita, the great grain elevators 
that are so much a landmark in that wheat- 
belt city. The college, through the Friends of 
Art, hopes eventually to build up a represen- 
tative collection of works by Kansans and all 
its purchases have been to further that aim. 

Dickerson, who presents a clear and force- 
ful statement of industrial America in Ele- 
vators, is the director of the School of the 
Wichita Art Association, and is a member of 
the Prairie Print Makers, the Prairie Water 
Color Painters and the Wichita Artists Guild. 
Most of his art training was received at the 
Art Institute of Chicago, where he took 
special training in lithography under Bolton 
Brown. Dickerson was awarded the silver 
medal for graphic arts at the Mid-Western 
Artists Exhibition in Kansas’ City and a 
purchase prize at the Northwest Print Makers. 





AMERICAN PortrAiTuRE Topay: An unusual 
survey of contemporary American portraiture 
will be the theme of a new exhibition at the 
Findlay Galleries, New York, following their 
show of French paintings and wood sculp- 
tures by Woodruff remaining on view until 
April 17. The new exhibition, lasting to the 
end of the month, is made up of work by 21 
artists, some of whom are seldom seen else- 
where in the role of a portraitist in these days 
of concern with the “American scene.” 


BCOKS RECEIVED 


Tue Art tn Parntinc, by Albert C. Barnes. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co.; 504 pp.; 
122 ill.; $6.00. 

The third revised and enlarged edition of 
this objective and comprehensive survey of 
European painting. 

& 

Tue Art or Pastet, by Terrick Williams. 
New York: Pitman Publishing Co.; 59 pp.; 
12 illustrations (6 in color) ; $1.75. 

A treatise on the technique by a well 
known British artist. 

t 


Sea aNnp River PAtnters OF THE NETHER- 
LANDS IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, by Ad- 
miral Sir Lionel Preston. New York: Oxford 
Univ. Press; 84 pp.; 114 illustrations; $12. 

An exhaustive survey of more than 100 
artists many of whom have been neglected by 
the art scholars. 

oo 

Pencit Portraits oF Concert CELEBRITIES, 
by Hilda Weiner with biographical sketches 
by D. Millar Craig. 198 portraits with brief 
text accompanying each one. $7.50. Pitman. 

Most of the important persons in the musi- 
cal world caught by an informal and re- 
vealing pencil. 

e 

Art Reconstructep, A New THEORY OF 
AESTHETICS, by Theodore L. Shaw, Boston: 
Marshall Jones Co.; 271 pp.; $3. 

In which the author upsets the dogma 
that art is a@ crusade, a glamorous super- 
something. “Art is simply a phenomenon of 
life, in the same way that Gravity, or Space, 
or Time are phenomena of life.” 

+ 


Tue Locomotive (Its Estuetic), by Ray- 


mond Loewy. New York: Studio Publica- 
tions. Number three in the “New Vision” 
Series. 125 illustrations with text. $2.50. 


A pictorial history of the locomotive in 
all countries with emphasis upon the later 
designs of artist-engineers. 

a 

Amateur Movies anp How To Make THEM, 
by Alex Strasser. New York: Studio Pub- 
lications. 80 pp.; 31 plates; $3.50. Number 
fourteen, “How To Do It” Series. 

Considers the technical and artistic sides 
in readable manner, well illustrated. 

a 

Art anp Society, by Herbert Read.’ New 
York: Macmillan Company; 276 pp.; 100 
plates; $4. 

The Burlington Magazine's editor surveys 
all of art in relation to society and religion; 
calls for a thorough revision of our present 
concept of art; proposes a theory of art 
origin involving the subconscious; pleads for 
a change in art teaching; and explains the 
newer developments of surrealism. abstract 
art and functionalism. 


SKETCHING PANELS 


Both sides primed and tempered with an 
all chalk or oil and chalk gesso ground. 


9 x 12—20c 
12 x 16—35c 
16 x 20—60c 


Special sizes on order at 28c a sq. ft. 


GESSO PANELS—DRY COLORS 
OIL COLORS 


Catalogue on request 


LEWENSOHN CO. 
46 West 22nd Street, New York City 














BRILLIANCE 
LIFE 


to a surprising degree hereto- 
fore unachieved in entirely per- 
manent colors. Use of Stand Oil 
(pure, heat-thickened Linseed 
Oil) as the binding medium in 
its new series of Stand Oil Colors 
enables Permanent Pigments to 
offer the Artist an historic tech- 
nical advance in tube colors. 


peninanent pi 


STAND OIL COLORS 


in the medium most definitely 
known to be the basis of many 
Masters’ technics unusual in 


Intensity of Color 
Gloss & Smoothness 
Safe Glazing 
Transparency 
Durability 
Reasonable Prices 


STUDIO TUBES 


25¢ Ultramarine Blue Middle*, Yel- 
low Ochre*, Raw Siena, Burnt 
Siena*, Raw Umber, Burnt Umber, Red 
Ochre, Ivory Black. 
50c Cadmium Primrose, Cadmium Yel- 
low Golden, Cadmium Orange, 
Cadmium Red Light, Cadmium Red Me- 
dium, Cadmium Red Deep, Rose Madder 
Deep*, Rose Madder Light*, Viridian*. 
1.00 Cobalt Blue 1.50 Cerulean Blue 


*NEW, UNUSUAL HUES 
Look for the Silver Band 






















Ask for the descriptive and 
informative booklets. 


“STAND OIL COLORS” 
“THE TUNED PALETTE” 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


1127 W. SIXTH ST., CINCINNATI, 0. 






ARTISTS’ CANVAS 


AND A 
FULL LINE OF 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Inc. 


123 West 68th Street, New York 
TRafalgar 7-8553 


Tue Art Dicest offers a vast market for 
dealers and manufacturers of artists’ materials. 
For rates, address: 116 East 59th St., N. Y. C. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 





WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES & AMERICAN ART WEEK 
(November 1 to 7, 1937) 


National Director, Florence Topping Green 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 





AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 


The Artist and His Public 


One of the best things the American Art- 
ists Professional League is doing through 
American Art Week is to get the people to 
set up art centers all over America. We want 
to make everyone alive to what art means to 
all humanity in the highest sense of the word. 
We cannot live well without it. 

The patronage of local talent is another of 
our objectives. Art exhibitions are encouraged 
to improve taste, to cultivate art appreciation 
and to make sales. All of these things are 
worthless if we do not also win the public 
to buy the works of the American painter, 
sculptor and craftsman. It is a long, hard 
road to persuade women that paintings and 
sculpture are as important to the decora- 
tion of their homes as they already know rugs, 
draperies or furniture are. The questionnaire 
in connection with Mrs. Alvoni Allen’s plan, 
the Penny Art Fund, has just been re- 
ceived and the amounts spent by the club- 
women for paintings show a decided in- 
crease over last year. 


Notes from Kansas 


A penny is a small sum but when every- 
one contributes it grows to a goodly amount. 
Mrs. T. W. Butcher said that Kansas is now 
100 percent, every club in the state contrib- 
uting. This means a tremendous amount of 
work and interest on the part of art chair- 
men and clubmembers. Concerning the paint- 
ings bought by individual clubwomen, the 
valuation was $1,281 in that state for one 
year up to April lst. Many other purchases 
were reported but no price was mentioned. 
Besides this the Kansas Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs purchased a collection of prints, 
value $500, which constitutes an exhibit 
available to all of the clubs; also a collection 
of water colors by Kansas artists, value $475; 
and the members of the Women’s City Club, 
Emporia, Kansas, have purchased a collection 
of 10 oils, water colors and prints, the price 
was not mentioned but the insurance valua- 
tion was $490, making the amount reported 
more than $2,746. When you consider the 
dust storms, floods and all the other ills 
that have visited the cities of the west, this 
record is exceedingly fine. 


California’s Contribution 


In six districts, said Mrs. Mabel St. Claire 
Matzka, the art purchases by clubwomen this 
year include 18 pieces of sculpture, bronze 
and carvings; 83 oil paintings; 73 etchings 
and dry points; 35 prints and lithographs; 
33 water colors; one oil still life The White 
Cockatoos by Jesse Armes Botke, price paid 
$2,000; a club member also purchased Flowers 
by Robes Regles, original price $3,000. The 
Penny Art Fund money will be spent for four 
paintings and an etching as a prize for the 
Junior Clubs. The Ebell Club members alone 
purchased paintings totaling $875, and the 
amount reported by Mrs. Matzka is $23,860 
for this year. She adds “This is very incom- 
plete, one of my chairmen wrote that the art 
purchased in her district would run into 
thousands if she could get the women to 
report their purchases. She was only able to 


report authentically the sum of $5,000 for 
her section of the state. 


Colorado 


Mrs. Claud E. Stephens mentioned that 
the Juniors are taking up art activities with 
vigor. We are especially pleased when the 
younger generation take such interest. She 
said the result of her questionnaire showed 
that 72 paintings were bought by the club 
women since October, 1936, totaling $2,968, 
With the Penny Art Fund money she will buy 
two paintings and one etching. 


North Carolina 


A major feature of the year’s work has 
been the obtaining of money with which to 
have a portrait painted of one of the found- 
ers of the Raleigh Club. This is to be pre- 
sented in April. A district contest has been 
made of the creative arts of children. This, 
with a exhibit of paintings by artist club 
members, was held in March. A novel pro- 
gram was the Oriental Fine Arts Festival, 
put on beautifully with a loan exhibit of rare 
curios owned in the community. Attendants in 
costume served oriental refreshments. The 
chairman, Mrs. R. V. Sutton said she did not 
receive the report of purchases by other clubs 
in time but the Raleigh Club sold to the 
clubwomen from exhibitions held there, eight 
works of art by Carolina artists, the value 
being about $325. Forty-three clubs contrib- 
uted to the Penny Art Fund. 

These are only a few remarks taken at 
random from the stack of reports submitted. 





Atuiep Artists ANNUAL: The Allied Art- 
ists of America will hold their 24th annual 
exhibition in the Fine Arts Building, New 
York, from May 20 to June 7. Non-members 
work will be accepted subject to the jury. 
Further information may be obtained from 
the corresponding secretary, Silvio B. Valerio, 
67 Irving Place, New York City. 
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TRADE MARK—REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


“The” Artists’ Brush Supreme 


(Prequently imitated, but never equalled) 





UNITED BRUSH MANUFACTORIES 
116 & 118 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD 
152 West 57th Street, New York 
NATIONAL T. REID 


VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT 
118 East 40th Street, New York 


ONAL TREASURER : GORDON H. GRANT 
137 East 66th Street, New York 


NATIONAL SECRETARIES : WILFORD 8. CONROW, 
GEORGE WALLER PARKER, TE 
154 West 57th Street, New York 
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NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN : GEORG J. LOBER 
6 East 15th Street, New York 
EDITOR : WILFORD 8. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON TECHNIC 
HONORARY CHAIRMAN : DR. MARTIN FISCHER 
College of Medicine, Eden Ave., Cinn., O. 


A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working 
impersonally for contemporary American art and artists. 


In Preparation For 


AMERICAN ART WEEK 
November 1-7, 1937 


All Regional Chairmen, State and Local, 
are requested to file for reference the proc- 
lamation, reproduced below, which was 
issued last year by the Governor of Ohio. 
This, in our opinion, may serve as a model 
for other governors, mayors and city man- 
agers who, convinced of the constructive 
usefulness to their states or towns of wide- 
spread observance of American Art Week, 
may wish to issue next Fall Proclamations 
inviting the co-operation of their fellow citi- 
zens in such celebrations under the sponsor- 
ship of the American Artists Professional 
League and of all collaborating societies and 
federations which are devoted to the rational 
development of our American arts and crafts. 





EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
Office of the Governor 
Proclamation 
National Art Week—Nov. 8-14, 1936 


WHEREAS, the human happiness of the 
citizens of Ohio is greatly affected by the 
beauty with which they are surrounded; and 

WHEREAS, the artists and craftsmen of 
the nation can do much to improve the ap- 
pearance of our person, homes, cities and 
country sides by the application of their spe- 
cialized training to every walk of life; and 

WHEREAS, further improvement can be 
brought by our common effort uniting the in- 
terest of business and professional men and 
women, legislators, artists and craftsmen, mu- 
seums, libraries, schools, churches, news- 
papers, stores, radio stations, and theatres 
by presenting our artists and their work for 
a fuller appreciation by the people of our 
state, 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, Martin L. Davey, 
Governor of the State of Ohio, do hereby 
proclaim and designate the week beginning 
NOVEMBER the 8th, 1936, as NATIONAL 
ART WEEK, and I invite the co-operation 
of all our citizens to bring about a greater 
understanding, use and appreciation of the 
fine arts and the allied crafts throughout art 
week and the coming year. 





THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFES- 
SIONAL LEAGUE—OF USE TO 
AMERICAN ART. 


The worth of the American Artists Profes- 
sional League lies in the desire of men to 
be associated in the performance of what- 
ever may be of real use to American Art. In 
that desire lies inherent the latent power of 
the League, and that power cannot be esti- 
mated in terms of numerical enrollment. 
Numerical aggregations of human beings have 
political strength for the vote; but to think 
of the League in those terms is wrong. Our 
League rests on the uses which men perform. 
Therefore men may come and men may go, 


_ but as long as the American Artists Profes- 
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sional League continues to be useful to 
American art, it should go on. Artists and 
art lovers have inherited much from the past. 
They therefore owe the world some part of 
their lives. Those of us here in America who 
recognize this obligation are brought almost 
automatically into a league of men and wo- 
men who would be of use to American art. 
Leagued together for collective action, we have 
power for good to a higher degree than our 
mere numbers would indicate. The promise of 
the work of the A.A.P.L. is good because the 
spirit which animates this League is rational 
and just. It stimulates those who touch it 
to eagerness, each one, to do what he can 
for the common good of American art. Those 
who would become active workers within the 
League should write to Georg J. Lober, 
Chairman, National Regional Chapters Com- 
mittee, 6 East 15th Street, New York, N. Y., 
and, or, to Mrs. Florence Topping Green, 
National Director, National Art Week, 104 
Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 





Art Classification 


If an artist attempts to create something 
new—TI mean to enJarge or advance art knowl- 
edge on any given subject—the first thing to 
be stated by him should be the causes which 
are the motif of his production. This will 
establish the kind of art, meant, its present 
state, and the attempted advance. Then on 
this, verification can be made to find out if 
the artist (in that case a research worker) 
has fully attained his objective or not. Some- 
times artists start to do something, but it 
degenerates or changes into something else 
through lack of technical means, or of spe- 
cial aptitude, or of information or knowledge, 
or because of some other special point. If the 
work has been produced for money, is it: 
(1) an object of commerce; or (2) educa- 
tional; or (3) political or any other form 
of descriptive, romantic (emotional) or archi- 
tectonic representation, or anything else? The 
causes of a production cannot be dissimulated 
very well when confronted with the picture 
or drawing. The two parts have to fit together 
as briefly and clearly as possible. 

— Henrr A. Saint AmAnp. 
* * * 

“Knowledge which is acquired under com- 
pulsion obtains no hold on the mind. . . Let 
early education be a sort of amusement; you 
will then be better able to find out the natu- 
ral bent.” 

* ok * 

“Hunger, thirst and the like are inanitions 
of the bodily state? 

Yes. 

And ignorance and folly are inanitions of 
the soul? 

True. 

And food and wisdom are the correspond- 
ing satisfactions of either.” 

x * * 

“Love knowledge of a sort which shows the 
eternal native not varying from generation to 
generation.” —PLato. 
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COLORS 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE NEWARK,N.}. 








Colours by “Blockx” 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS IN 
TUBES 
ARTISTS’ WATER COLORS 
IN .TUBES 
POWDER COLORS IN 
BOTTLES 














Finest in the World 
Standard of the Colourmen. 


Artists’ 
Canvas 


We manufacture Linen and 
Cotton Artists’ Canvas. Also 
Canvas Panels. 


nd'Out 
Fils, Terwagn, 
(Belgique) 


Canvas for Murals up to 
20’ wide carried in stock. 
Write for Catalogue and 
Canvas Sample Books. 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


129-131 WEST 3ist STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
U. 8. A. DISTRIBUTORS 


“Old Master” 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 
PURE + PERMANENT + BRILLIANT 
FoR SERIOUS ART WORK 
SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY MAIL + EXPRESS 
PREPAID TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
ART COLONY COLOR COMPANY 
61 HANOVER STREET BosToNn. MASS. 
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Artist vs. Public 


LikE THE DocTor or the engineer, the ; 
ist is a trained expert and should not be 
forced to bend to the dictum of the average 
man-on-the-street. Instead, the general public 
should be forced to assimilate the unadulter- 
ated perscription of the D. A. (Doctor of 
Aesthetics), that the average uneducated taste 
may be made less susceptible to surface glit- 
ter. This is the belief of Glenn Wessels, art 
critic of the San Francisco Argonaut, who 
writes: 

“Today there is a real hue and cry that 
the public and the artist must be brought 
closer together for the sake of civilization, but 
in most quarters the idea is that the artist 
must come off his high horse and give the 
public what it wants. It is continually assumed 
that the artist will benefit in his work as well 
as his pocket-book by drawing closer to the 
casual public taste. 

“How would you like your other trained 
specialists to follow this dictum? Your doc- 
tor, let us say—should he abandon what he 
has learned and accept the mumbo-jumbo of 
superstition and quack science which is the 
average man’s notion of medicine? 

“The fact is that we have many specialists 
in many lines giving an uninformed public good 
and enduring service in spite of itself. The 
true artist is one of these, continually oppos- 
ing the uneducated taste which chooses the 
esthetically unnourishing surface glitter in 
place of the works of enduring worth. The 
man who is absolutely unaffected by his sur- 
roundings can hardly be imagined, yet there 
are a great many people who think of the 
work of the artist and designer as unimpor- 
tant. As a matter of fact, the average city man 
is in constant contact with the product of 
some artist, true or quack, from the time he 
opens his eyes upon his bedroom furnishings 
until he returns to them at night. Their un- 
conscious effect on his mind and his feelings 
is beginning to be a matter of concern to ex- 
perts. No one but a specialist is fit to pre- 
scribe them.” 


Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 

CADMIUM YELLOWS 


UMBERS 
SIENNAS 
ETC. 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE &% SPERRLE, 
205 Fulton Street 


INC. 
New York City 





Auction Features Paris Exposition Artists 


MopERN arT enthusiasts, dealers and col- 
lectors will crowd the Rains Galleries, 
New York, the evening of April 23 when 
there will be dispersed the paintings, water 
colors and drawings formerly in the collec- 
tion of Mme. Zborowski, widow of the late 
Leopold Zborowski, the connoisseur who dis- 
covered Modigliani and Soutine. 


With the exception of Vuillard, the artists 
include every name chosen for the Paris In- 
ternational Exposition, which opens in the 
Petit Palais in June. These were chosen by 
a committee composed of officials of the Paris 
fair, art critics and dealers, and in the cata- 
logue of the Zborowski collection are to be 
found several examples typifying the work of 
Bonnard, Matisse, Derain, De Segonzac, Utril- 
lo, Rouault, Braque, Picasso and Dufy. Other 
artists whose works are represented in the 
Rains show are mostly those who have been 
invited to exhibit in the Paris Exposition: 
De Chirico, Chagall, Pascin, Leger, Lauren- 
cin, Vlaminck, Severini, Modigliani, Gris, 
Kisling, Gromaire, Van Dongen, Marquet, Sou- 
tine, Lurcat and Bombois. Also there will 
be drawings by the sculptors, Maillol, Despiau, 
Rodin and Zadkine. 

In the surrealist group besides de Chirico, 
there will be Tanguy, Ernst and Klee (more 
correctly classified as an  abstractionist). 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 10c per word, per 


insertion ; 


minimum charge $1.50. Terms: cash with order. 


Each word, initial and whole number is counted as one word. 


REMARKABLE ART BOOK VALUES— 

Van Gogh, 105 Plates, 17 colored—11x14 $3.00 
Rembrandt Paintings, 630 reproductions $3.00 
Art of Ancient Egypt, 340 reproductions $2.50 
Catalogue Free—MARMOR BOOKSHOP, 1230-6th 
Avenue, New York City. 





PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood, 30” x 40”, 

3” wide, $1.95. Ask for free new catalogue, in- 
cluding instruction pamphlet for doing your own 
finishing, with special low price list for materials 





used. Braxton Art Company, 353 E. 58, New 
York. 
WE BUY: Valuable Early American prints and 


paintings, especially large folio Currier & Ives 


lithographs. Michaelsen Gallery, 44 East 57th 
Street, New York. 


MALE OR FEMALE HELP WANTED— 

CREATIVE ARTIST—Splendid opportunity 
for artist who can take charge of creation 
and building of greeting card line for nationally- 
known publisher. Box Al5, Art Digest. 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS—Cotton and linen, at cut 

rate prices. Samples and prices furnished upon 
request. New York Central Supply Co., 62 Third 
Ave., New York City. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, Orders filled prompt- 
ly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 Union 
Square, New York City. 


“RUBENS” ARTISTS’ BRUSHES :—Supreme 
in quality. Universally used by renowned art- 
ists. Sold by all dealers. (See adv. page 32). 







































































Bathers: Henrt Matis: t 


Among the Cubists will be Delaunay, M 
Blanchard and De la Fresnay in company with 
Picasso, Braque, Gris, Metzinger and ‘i 
Several pictures are by Diego Rivera, 
social-conscious Mexican. 


Deserving of special mention in the cata-) 
logue are the several examples by artists 
previous to the present school: Scene Histo-™ 
rique by Monticelli, Edge of the Forest by ™ 
Corot, Composition des Fleurs by Monet, the | 
important Toulouse-Lautrec Au Bal, four” 
works by Constantin Guys, two drawings © 
by Forain and a Signac. Due to the interest 
anticipated in the sale, the Rains Galleries © 
will have the pictures on exhibition every | 
day from 9 a. m. to 6 p. m., with a special 
exhibition on Sunday, April 18. 





THE SMALL GROUP PLAN: Henry Lovin 
director of the Hollywood Art Center School,’ 
is a believer in the small-group plan of art” 
instruction with stress laid on individual at-~ 
tention during the student’s training period,” 
As proof of the success of this theory, Mr. 7 
Lovins announces recent accomplishments of | 
three of the school’s students. Henry Moon, © 
17, was awarded a scholarship at the Art 7 
Students League of New York because of his ~ 
“remarkable versatility in mural decoration.” 7 
Miss Letitia Fairbanks, niece of Mary Pick- ~ 
ford, has been made assistant to the head de ~ 
signer of costumes at United Artists Studios = 
in Hollywood. Miss Helen MclIntire, in a ~ 
state-wide competition to design the costumes ~ 
for the Golden Gate International Exposition, 7 
won the contract for the best designs. 
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BUYERS' GUIDE 


TO ARTISTS' MATERIALS 
Artists’ Materials 
Art Colony Color Co. 
Fezandie & Sperrle . 
Ernst H. Friedrichs 
Lewensohn Co. ...... 
Permanent Pigments 








Schneider & Co. ...... 32 

EME OIE TOU cncnccovscotighonasansascatmestnsmetaboaiial 33 
Brushes 

United Brush Manufactories .................-. 
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